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For the Companion. 


THE CRAIGSTONE METEORITE. 
In Two CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER I. 
The Professor in Trouble. 


“Yes, my dear, it looks very pretty in the 
catalogue, ‘Alpheus Franklin Craigstone, Pro- 
fessor of Natural History (Botany), Astronomy, 
and Curator of the Herbarium.’ If the salary 
were made to fit, it would look prettier to me.” 

“Beggars can’t be choosers, Alpheus,” said 
the professor’s cheery little wife, with an anxious 
wrinkle just appearing at the top of her nose. 


jand found the appalling sum of four hundred | 


hundred dollars for rare specimens in natural 


that money. 

The college was glad to have the specimens, 
but it was quite willing the professor should pay 
for them and say nothing about it. 


judgment, and now he was suffering the conse- 
quences. 





| and fifty dollars. It made him sick at heart. He | 
did not know how he could ever pay it off. He 
could not ask the college to help him. Though | 


he had paid out of his own salary more than five | 


history, he could not expect the college to return | 


Undoubtedly he had been imprudent to buy the | 
specimens; but his enthusiasm had captured his | 


much he owed for it,—but he skimmed over the 
telegraphic and local news with a far-away look 
which showed that he was still thinking of the 
four hundred and fifty dollars. 

Suddenly he set his coffee-cup down, and 
grasped the paper in, both hands excitedly. 

‘““What is it?”’ asked his wife. 

‘‘Meteor!"’ said the professor. ‘Just listen to 
this: ‘Last evening the occupants of a farm near 
Coleridge, Brown County, were startled by the 
appearance of a thunder-bolt, which passed out 
of a clear heaven close by one of the outhouses 
of the farm, and with a deafening report, buried 
itself somewhere in an adjoining field. It has 
not yet been discovered. 


«« ‘Beggars!’ My dear, when did we ever get | He sighed as he thought of his wife, and| ‘Those who saw it say it was a mass of solid 


that title? If the editor of the 
Southwestern Biologist had paid 
me anything for that article on 
the Campeloma subsolidum, which 
was copied in the foremost 
European scientific journals, we 
should not be so pinched for 
money as we are now.” 

“I suppose that is true, dear. 
It is a shame that the results of 
that discovery should be stolen 
from you. ButI have great faith 
in your work. I know what you 
can do, and I will say so to the 
whole world.”’ 

The professor’s sturdy little wife 
went over to her husband’s side, 
and laid her cheek against his 
own. Then the professor of nat- 
ural history kissed his young 
wife, and she went back to her 
work by the window while he 
resumed his writing. 

Professor Craigstone was a 
young man, only two years out 
of college, with an enthusiasm 
rare even in a profession which 
owns many enthusiasts. He was 
already quoted as authority on 
fresh-water bivalves, thirteen new 
species having been reported by 
him. In all departments Of his 
work he excelled, and in all his 
work he was sadly cramped for 
lack of money. 

Wray burn College was a West- 
ern institution, with more pros- 
pects than students. Its salaries 
were meagre, and its economy 
necessarily cruel. 

When the professor wanted 
new shelves for his rare specimens 
of Anodonta, the trustees passed a vote giving 
him leave to put them up—but appropriated no 
money for the enterprise; there was no money 
for them to appropriate. When he appealed for 
an assistant to catalogue and arrange his large 
mass of material for the herbarium, the sum 
voted was too small even to make a show of 
beginning the work. 

His salary was drained every month by his 
living expenses, and he wore the same shabby 
coat to recitation-room, to church, and every where 
else. 

His wife pinched and saved at every turn, 
Wore the same dress made over, and heroically 
stood between the professor and bold collectors 
when there was no money in the house. 

Her ingenuity and heroism were great. Her 
faith in her husband was unlimited, and he knew 
it. With courage born of it he toiled almost 
meessantly, turning night into day, and fast 
growing old as he sought this way and that to 
add a dollar or two to his wretched income. 

To make things worse, a young nephew of 
the professor—a graceless scamp, who had been 
received into the professor’s house and given his 
board and lodging—had borrowed small sums of 
money from time to time of the good-hearted 
professor. Now the youth had been expelled 
from the college for disgraceful conduct, and had 
departed without paying his debt to his uncle. 

The professor’s salary had been drawn one 
month in advance, and was already spent. There 
were bills from grocers, stationers, meat men— 
What not? It seemed ridiculous that the fore- 
most authority in the world on the Phenacobius 
mirabilis should be dunned for flour and potatoes. 
Yet that was the case, and affairs were getting 
desperate. 

The professor scrawled nervously on the 
margin of a newspaper the amount of his debts, 


** Just 


wondered how she had ever had the courage 
to marry him. He drew his pen 
through the figures, thus: LYSE 

thus cancelled the amount, and strange to say, 
it made him feel better. 3 

But still, there it was, and which way to turn 
to pay it he could not tell. 

Scientific articles for newspapers do not bring 
large prices. “If I had only been a funny 
paragrapher!’’ said the professor to himself. 

He thought of resigning and getting a situation 
elsewhere; but it was not a time of year when 


losing the place he had. 
of any way out of it. 

Even if he wrote for the papers every minute 
he could spare from his duties, he could not pay 
off such a sum in less than a year; and some of 
his creditors were getting very clamorous 
money. He could not blame them. It was the 
disgrace of it that hurt the professor. 

In despair, he rose from his table, walked 
| across to his wife and said, with a tone of comic 


| seriousness which was irresistible : 
| 


No, he could not think 





| for a few days, will you? I'll pay it back as 


for | 





teachers are in demand, and the prospects of | 
getting any situation at all were too small to risk | 


sten to this!” 


matter, white-hot and radiant. Parties 
scouring the field to find the strange visitor from 


as if he | another world.’ 


‘“‘Where is my coat?’’ shouted the professor. 
“If I run, I can catch the down-train to Cole- 
ridge.” 

“But, my dear, the down-train for Coleridge 
went an hour ago.”’ 

“Why, so it did. I had forgotten the change 
of time. But I can get the noon train. Belle, 
I’ll run over and see the president, and ask him 
if he won’t authorize me to get this meteorite for 
the college.”’ 

All thought 
dollars gone, 


hundred and fifty 


his 


four 
but 


of the 
nothing 


| enthusiasm stirring in him, the professor rushed 


‘Belle, lend me four hundred and fifty dollars 


| soon as my book is finished; I will, on my | 
| want much.”’ 


| honor!” 

The professor’s wife had a touch of humor 
| about her, which, with that of her husband, was 
| their salvation when matters began to get serious. 

She laughed heartily at the absurdity of his 
| demand, and together they spent the evening in 
| calmly discussing the four hundred and fifty; 
| but when they went to bed at twelve o'clock, the 
| problem was as far from a solution as ever. 

At breakfast next morning the professor looked 
| at the morning paper between his sips of coffee,— 


which almost choked him as he thought how | 





over to the president's house. 

The president was a Scotchman, and 
sometimes exasperating; but he had a kindly 
feeling for the enthusiastic young professor, and 
would have pursued a more liberal policy with 
him if the trustees had allowed it. 

The professor hurriedly stated the reason for 
his call. 

“How much money will you want?” asked 
the president. 

“IT don’t know. 
own the farm. 


slow 


It depends on the people who 
It 1s not likely that they will 


The president was evidently interested, but he 
was cautious. Finally he said, slowly, ‘I will 
advance twenty-five dollars for the college. You 
may go down to Coleridge and see what you can 
do.” 

“Twenty-five dollars! Why, sir, if it is any 
kind of a meteoric stone, it will be worth a 
hundred times as much.”’ 


‘*Well, that may be,”’ replied the president, as 


complacentiy as if meteors were as common as | 


new-laid eggs. ‘That may be. But I do not 


| but I'll go and see,” 





are | 


professional | 


feel it advisable It 
good sum for a farmer to get for the stone.” 
“IT doubt if I can do anything with that amount, 


to advance any more. is a 


said the professor with a 


sigh. 
The middle of the afternoon found him in 
Coleridge. He soon discovered that the falling 


of the meteor had excited the neighborhood, and 
he had no trouble in finding the farm where th» 
stone had fallen. It was onlv two miles out, and 
he hastily walked the distance. 

As he approached the farm-house he saw a 
crowd of men gathered about something in the 
yard. 

“Ah! They have found it, evidently!’ 
the professor to himself. 


said 
Iie was running over 
in his mind the best way of get- 
ting the meteoric fragment for 
the little money in his possession ; 
but when he crowded in to 
the he could hardly 
suppress his surprise. 

It was an irregular mass of a 
dull, grayish-looking substance. 


seo 


specimen, 


In size it was about two feet long 
and eighteen inches thick. It 
was curiously indented with little 
hollows, as if large drops of rain 
had fallen upon the surface while 
it was in a plastic condition, like 
a dish of boiling hasty-pudding, 
and it had then solidified, leaving 
the marks of the raindrops as 
smooth as polished wood. 

The whole looked much like a 
mass of iron and stone partly 
melted and run together. But the 
first glance assured the professor 
that the specimen was very rare 
and valuable. He felt guilty of 
breaking the tenth commandment 
as he looked at it. 

The owner of the farm was a 
Mr. Bent, well-to-do and shrewd. 
He was relating the story of the 
falling and the finding of the 
meteor, as the professor came up. 

‘Jim and I were just going to 
bed, when heard a curious 
noise and I went to the door just 
as she’’—putting his foot on the 
meteor—‘‘came down. It 
queer, I tell you. She whizzed 
by like a streak, and there was a 
sound like thunder. The whole 
place was lighted up. I told Jim 
something had dropped out in 
the lot back of the house, and we 
ran out and looked everywhere for it in the dark, 
but couldn't find anything. 

“This morning hunted around for 
hours, but couldn’t find it. Then I gave it up, 
and I hitched up the team to plow. Well, I 
hadn't plowed two furrows before the plow ran 
into something that just jerked the point off. I 
stone there before so I called 


we 


was 


we two 


never knew of a 
Jim, and we set to work to dig down, and sure 
enough, there was our sky-stone a foot and a half 
deep. 

“Only this end was sticking up, so the plow 
point struck it. We couldn’t budge it alone, and 
had to hitch the team on to get it here.” 

‘“‘How much does it weigh ?’’ asked one of the 
bystanders. 

“It’s heavier than it looks. There aint three 
men here strong enough to lift it, if they all take 
hold together."’ 

Three men tried, and the dull mass remained 
glued to the ground, while the rest of the crowd 
grinned to see their efforts. 

Gradually the crowd thinned out, and the 
professor began to hope that he would have a 
chance to buy the specimen quietly. 
said he, carelessly, ‘that you are 
willing to sell this stone. I am a collector of 
mineral specimens. I heard of this one this 
morning, and came around to look at it. What 
is is worth to you?” 

‘*Well, I don’t know,”’ replied the farmer, with 
a keen glance. ‘’Taint every day a chunk of a 
star falls into a man’s back lot. Where do you 
live ?”’ 

‘‘At home, mostly,’’ replied the professor, who 
thought it best not to admit how far he had come 
to buy the ‘‘star.”’ 

Mr. Bent laughed. 
But what will you give for the thing ? 

The professor hesitated. If he offered the 


“T suppose, 


«Come now, that aint bad. 


” 
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twenty-five deltens ¢ at once he would have nothing 
more to give if the farmer haggled. Still he 
thought best, on the whole, to offer enough to get 
the specimen at once. 

“I'll give you twenty-five dollars for it,’’ he 
said, boldly. 

“It’s worth more’n that.” 

‘Twenty-five dollars is worth more to you.” 

«But it won't buy a piece of a star.” 

«+A piece of a star!’ But this’’—the professor 
paused as he thought of the uselessness of trying 
to show Mr. Bent what a meteoric fragment was. 

“Come, better take the twenty-five.” 

“Don't know about that. Think I'll wait fora 
better offer.”’ 

The professor nervously walked around the 
specimen. The more he saw it, the more anxious 
he was to get it. He thought to himself, ‘The 
college surely will back me up in offering fifty 
dollars for such a prize. To my knowledge no 
such fragment has ever before fallen in this 
country.”’ 

“Tell you what I'll do. I'll give you forty 
dollars for it. What do you say ?”’ 

“T’ll think about it.” 

At this moment supper was called. Craigstone 
did not know what to do. The visitors had all 
gone home. The good-natured farmer saw his 
hesitation. 

“Come on in and have a bite with us, and stay 
all night, and we'll talk the thing over,” said 
Mr. Bent, who evidently enjoyed so unusual a 
subject. ‘I don’t know your name, or where 
you hail. from, but that makes no difference. 
Come in.”’ 

The professor accepted the invitation thank- 
fully. At the supper-table he told the farmer 
who he was, feeling that it would be a breach of 
hospitality to eat at his table on any other terms 
than those of the frankest understanding. 

“You see the college can make use of this 
fragment. It is perfectly useless to you on your 
farm. Not worth any more to you than any 
other boulder.” 

“Do you think forty dollars a fair price for 
it?’’ asked Farmer Bent, looking at his guest 
keenly. 

This question much embarrassed the professor. 
He was almost morbidly truthful. He knew that 
the meteor would probably sell to scientists for 
two or three thousand dollars. 

‘“‘Weli,no. Perhaps not. But it is worth much 
more to us than to you. And in fact I do not 
know just how much it is worth.” 

‘‘Would you give fifty dollars for it?” 

“Yes.” 

‘‘One hundred dollars ?”’ 

The professor lost his appetite. ‘One hundred 
dollars! Why, the president would think I was 
crazy,”’ he said to himself. Aloud he said: 

“The college could not afford to give that. 
And let me tell you, Mr. Bent, no one but some 
college or university will ever purchase this 
meteoric fragment. It would be of no use for 
you to try to sell to another farmer. The stone is 
useless to you. Come, I'll give you fifty dollars, 
and call it a bargain.” 

Farmer Bent said nothing. He was a hard 
customer to deal with. He rightly conjectured 
that the visitor from heaven was a windfall of 
more than ordinary value. He had a mortgage 
on his farm of five hundred doliars, and he was 
not going to let pass this opportunity to raise 
money on a star, as he called it. 

‘“‘Well, professor, I won't give you an answer 
to-night. Stay over with us, and I'll tell you in 
the morning.” 

The professor passed a troubled, restless night. 
In the morning he was up bright and early, and 
went over to view the stranger from space. ‘The 
more he looked at it, the more he grew convinced 
that it was a rare meteoric shell. 

Mr. Bent came from the barn-yard with the 
milk, and greeted the professor cheerfully. The 
farmer had talked over the matter with his wife. 
Both were shrewd New England people who had 
moved west in early times, and endured much 
hardship together. They had fixed upon the sum 
that they would sell the specimen for. 

‘“‘Well,”’ said the professor after breakfast. 
“What do you say? Fifty dollars and it is a go.” 

“My wife and I have agreed to let the stone go 
at five hundred dollars. You can have it for 
that!”’ 

The professor groaned. ‘Five hundred dollars! 
The college would as soon think of sending me 
on an expedition to the moon to pick fossilized 
peanuts. They will never give such a sum.” 

“It’s worth it,’ said Farmer Bent, with the 
assurance of a veteran meteorologist. 

“TI must be going back then. It’s no use our 
talking it over any longer.”* 

But the professor suddenly stopped. An idea 
had come to him that almost terrified while it 
inspired him. He walked back to the farmer. 

‘Will you give me the refusal of the stone for 
five hundred dollars ?”’ 

“Tell you what I'll do. If you will give four 
hundred and fifty dollars in cash before I have 
another offer for it, it’s yours.” 

‘Do you mean that you will sell the boulder to 
the highest bidder ?"’ 

“Of course. But if you give me the four 


hundred and fifty dollars before anybody else, the 
stone is yours.” 

“All right. It’s a bargain. I must hurry to 
get the train back.” 

*T’ll hitch up and take you in.”’ 

So the professor and the farmer parted at the 





station with the understanding that four hundred 

and fifty dollars would buy the meteorite for the 

professor if no one meanwhile offered a larger 

sum. Cuar.es M. SHELDON. 
(To be continued.) 
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DEAD BENEFACTORS. 
Say not their work is done ; 
Nod of love or ness ever dies, 
But in = by - of — multiplies. 


Sa is just 
is ’ —Selected. 





For the Companion. 


AUNT DILSEY’S SON. 


Aunt Dilsey was an eccentric old colored woman, 
so old that she was entering second childhood. 
Yet she earned a scanty living by washing and 
ironing for the white families that lived near her 
dilapidated cabin. She was uncomely, clumsy and 
fat, and had a grotesque gait and an amusing 
indistinctness of speech. 

Aunt Dilsey, though more than seventy years 
old, was as fond of gaudy dress as some colored 
girls of sixteen. She went to church three times 
every Sunday in all sorts of weather, and always 
attracted attention. She never joined the other 
colored people on the way, fof she was independent 
and a little proud, and had discerned from their 
coldness of manner that she was not, as it were, 
one of them. 

In the little meeting-house she was content with 
a back seat, where she was quite alone; but she 
longed for company and sympathy. 

One day a new preacher gave her his hand and 
spoke kindly to her after service, and she laughed 
and talked to herself exultantly all the way home. 
She never forgot that minister, but hoped and 
prayed to see him again. 

One day a great change came into her life. An 
old negro returned from the South, and brought 
her a piece of news that drove her almost wild 
with excitement. Mrs. Dunn, a white lady for 
whom Aunt Dilsey worked, was the first to hear it 
in broken sentences from the trembling old lips. 

“Mis’ ’Liza,” she said, leaning on her stick at 
the kitchen door, ‘Mis’ ’Liza, mebbe you is heerd 
me mention I hat a little boy ’way back ’fo’ de wah. 
Well, um, he aint daid at all, an’ Unc’ Hank Watts 
is seed ’im down in Middle Geo’gia; an’ he’s a 
growed-up man. My law, I aint never ’spec’ to 
see dis glor’ous day!” 

“I had forgotten about him,” said Mrs. Dunn. 
“How did you happen to be separated?” 

“Law, Mis’ ’Liza, Joe wuzn’t mo’n ten year old 
when he wuz sol’ off to a man down dere, an’ I 
hat ter come up de country wid marster. Seem 
lak I done heerd Joe wuz daid long ’go, but he’s 
alive an’ hearty now.” 

That night when Mrs. Dunn came into her 
kitchen, she saw Aunt Dilsey in the chimney- 
corner. 

“IT come to see ef you’d write a letter for me, 
please, ma’m,”’ she faltered. 

“To whom?” asked Mrs. Dunn. 

“To my boy, Mis’ ’Liza, to Joe.” She unfolded 
a two-dollar bill in her nervous fingers. ‘He done 
forgit bout me, but I want you to sen’ ’im dis yer 
money in a letter, an’ say dat it’s jes’ a little 
present of ’memberance f’m his mammy.” 

“But,” protested Mrs. Dunn, “that’s the money I 
paid you for your week’s work. Surely you are 
not going to give it to a strong man, who is able to 
earn his own living, when you have such a hard 
time and are so old and feeble? It’s a shame!” 

“Now, Mis’ ’Liza, dere you go agin! I didn’t 
‘low you is gwine to ’fuse me. I kin git some mo’ 
wuk to do Monday, an’ you don’t know how I is 
want to he’p dat boy.” 

Mrs. Dunn’s heart was full of sympathy as she 
wrote the letter from the old woman’s dictation. 
Week after week Aunt Dilsey forwarded a large 
part of her earnings to Joe Thorn. When Mrs. 
Dunn, protested too warmly against such a course, 
Aunt Dilsey hung her head in mute despair, and 
said, ‘‘Well, um, Mis’ ’Liza, all right.” 

Then she would waddle out of the house, and go 
to some one else to get her letter written. 

She spent now next to nothing on herself. 
Because she could not dress to suit her ideas of 
style, she attended church less frequently. She 
had no other thought than that her son was alive, 
and that she was aiding in his support. 

He seldom wrote to her, even to acknowledge 
the receipt of the money she sent; but even a line 
from him almost transported her with joy. Her 
happiness was complete when, in a short note, he 
informed her that he was coming up the country to 
seek employment, and would come to see her. 

She was so happy that she did an unusual thing. 
She went to some of the friendliest negroes, and 
proudly told them the news. 

Some of the black people were disposed to doubt 
that her son was really alive. 

“How you know he is yo’ son?” asked Deacon 
Wadley. “You jes’ look out; some tricky an’ sly 
feller jes’ foolin’ you. Didn’t you tell us ten year 
ago dat you is heerd yo’ son is daid?” 

“Dat so,” replied Aunt Dilsey, “but I reckon dat 
wuz a mistake. I know dis is my boy, kase he 
done writ he is, an’ he’s comin’ to see me.” 

Aunt Dilsey spent her last dollar for a new bed 
for the room adjoining her own. With her own 
quivering hands she whitewashed the walls and 
scrubbed the floor. She borrowed some provisions 
from Mrs. Dunn, in order that Joe might have a 
cheery, home-like reception. 

It was a stormy night when the visitor came. 
The sky was overcast with black clouds, and the 
wind was high. Aunt Dilsey had a big fire in her 
wide chimney, and for the first time in years a 
candle lighted up her unsightly room. 

The old woman, in her best gown and most gaudy 
ribbons, her heart all in a flutter, sat waiting. A 
rap sounded on the door. She rose and opened it. 
A lazy-looking, meanly dressed negro about forty 
years old stood at the step. He drew off his slouch 
hat and bowed. 

“Is dis whar Aunt Dilsey Thorn live?” he asked, 
sheepishly. 

“Yes, suh. Is you Joe?” she asked, impulsively. 





“Dat my name—Joe Thorn. How you do?” he 
replied, as he went into the cabin and tuok the 
offered chair. 

“Well, I do’ know!” she exclaimed, laughing 
immoderately. “I never would ’a’ know you in 
dis worl’. My!” 

He made no reply, but looked a little confused 
under her close scrutiny, as she took a seat on a 
candle-box near him. 

“I never in dis worl’ ‘low I gwine ter see you 
agin.” She dropped her white head into her hands 
and fairly shook with laughter. “You was a little 
teensy boy when marster sol’ you off.” 

Ile started and half-raised his eyes, but looked 
quickly down into the fire again, as if desirous of 
avoiding her gaze. Presently he glanced about 
the room at the rags and newspapers stuffed in the 
cracks in the wall, at the uneven floor, and the few 
cracked dishes on the table. 

“Is dis whar you live?” he asked, in a tone of 
disappointment. 

“Right yer, suh—right in dis yer cabin for twelve 
years. 1 is had a mighty hard time, but I’d live 
thoo it all to see my boy a growed-up man, lak you 
$a. 

“But,” he said, uneasily, “you is been send me 
some money, an’—an’ you ‘low it was jes’ a little 
present. Ever’ time you say dat, you know you 
did; an’ sol ’low you is well off. I haint hat no 
idee you is so downright po’.” 

“I could manage to do ’dout dat money,” she 
made answer, looking at him proudly, “an’ I wuz 
mighty anxious to let you know yo’ ol’ mammy is 
still got you in her min’.” 

He looked at her unsteadily, began to twirl his 
hat about in his hands, and bent down and pre- 
tended to tie his shoe. 

“My name is Joe Thorn,” he said emphatically, 
ashe satup. “I is been call Joe, jes’ Joe, all my 
life, an’ Joe Thorn is de name I sho’ ’nough go by. 
My fust marster wuz — 

“Dat’s right!” she interrupted, chuckling glee- 
fully. “Dat’s right, talk about marster. I haint 
hat a soul to talk to ’bout ’im in so long I mos’ 
forgot. He wuz certn’y a curi’s man, but a good 
one as ever did live. How funny! You wuz jes’ 
a little scrub of a boy when dey tuk you off. I 
never kin forgit dat day. Joe, I is thought o’ dat 
time ever since, an’ wonder an’ wonder an’ wonder 
*bout it all.” 

He saw her tearful eyes, and his own went quickly 
back to the fire. She did not notice his embarrassed 
silence. 

“De wuss I wuz skeert, dough,” she went on, 
smiling through unshed tears, “wuz de time you is 
cotch yo’ little han’ in de hay-cutter in de barn. 
When you is come ter de cabin wid yo’ little finger 
chopped clean off, bone an’ all, I is "low de whole 
worl’ upside down. I wonder how it look now by 
dis time. Le’ me see.” ; 

She waddled across to him. He closed the hand 
she was looking at, and pretended not to hear her. 

“Whut you want?” he said, sharply. 

“Le’ me see yo’ little finger. It wuz chopped 
clean off.” 

He spread out his hand doggedly and looked 
steadily into the fire. 

“I declar’,” she exclaimed, laughing childishly, 
“if dat finger aint done growed out agin!” 

“My name is Joe Thorn,” he said, stubbornly. 
“Ever’body on we-all’s plantation is call me dat, 
kase my larst marster wuz Marster Thorn, same as 
yo’ marster wuz name dat, too, I reckon. Well, I 
aint no wuss ’n many anudder nigger. I tries ter 
do what’s right, but I wuz in a mighty tight hole 
when dat fus’ money come. An’ Hank Watts had 
done been told me of his free will dat my mammy 
is up yere alive. 

“T aint leton. It wuzn’t none o’ his business, so 
I jes’ lay low an’ ax ’im is you well off or is you 
po’. An’ he ’low you is jes’ rollin’ in money kase 
yo’ marster is lef’ you plenty; so w’en dat letter 
come —” 

“My law!” broke in Aunt Dilsey, with a hearty 
laugh. ‘Dat nigger take my time! Dat jes’ lak 
Unc’ Hank. He is ferever goin’ on wid his foolish- 
ness. Now see ef I don’t mek ’im smoke fer dat 
trick.” 

“Well,” went on the visitor, in growing embar- 
rassment, “Well, he "low you is got mo’ money dan 
you kin handle. So w’en yo’ letter come wid two 
dollars, an’ you say you jes’ want to make me a 
little present, I thought I would be a fool ef I didn’t 
tek it. Yes um, dat so, now.” 

Aunt Dilsey’s face wore a slightly puzzled 
expression for an Instant. Then she began to 
shake anew with laughter. 

“Dat joke o’ Unc’ Hank’s do take my time, sho’,” 
she said. ‘De idee o’ me bein’ rich—me! But I is 
clean forgot ’bout you is not hat yo’ supper. It’s 
all raidy, an’ hot.” 

“You aint listen to me,” he said; but she failed 
to catch his words, for she was bustling about 
among the cooking utensils, her whole mind bent 
on giving him something to eat. 

The sight of the frying-pan of brown fried 
chicken had an untold charm for the hungry man 
after his long journey. He ceased to speak. She 
moved his chair to the table, and when he had 
seated himself she sat opposite him on her candle- 
box, and laughed as he ate greedily. 

“Jes’ to think,” she laughed, too joyful to eat 
herself; ‘jes’ to think dat yere I am, dis time o’ 
life, settin’ down wid my own son, an’ cookin’ fer 
him as big as kin be. I jes’ want Deacon Wadley 
an’ ’Mandy an’ ’em all to look in dat do’ now. Dey 
would dry up dere gab moufs mighty quick.” 

“What dey say?” 

The negro dropped the leg of chicken into his 
tin plate, and stared at her. 

“Nuffen but fool talk, dat all.” 

She rose, and taking his coffee-cup to the steaming 
kettle on the coals, brought it back and set it before 
him. 

He pushed it from him. “You aint gimme time,” 
he stammered, wiping his greasy mouth on his 
hand. “You run on at sech a clippity-clop dat you 
jes’ won’t lemme tell you out an’ out.” 

Her face showed that she was not yet able, 
despite the impatience of his tone, to concentrate 
her mind upon what he said, so complete and 
bewildering was her joy. 

“Lis got a right to de name I got, I tell you,” he 
went on. “It wuzn’t none o’ my lookout if you jes’ 





would sen’ me money w’ = Hank Watts say you is 
jes’ got dead loads of it. I didn’t hat no idee you 
is live in sech a to’-down shack as dis, an’ «J! 
alone. 

“I aint so dog mean as dat now, but I reckon mos’ 
any man would ’a’ do’ lak I did. I aint never one 
time say ter anybody dat you is my mammy. Dat’s 
a fac’—not ter one soul. I’m a-gwine to get regular 
wuk in dis place, an’ pay you back. Marse Hopkins 
down in Middle Geo’gia is owe me a hundred 
dollars fer my crap dis yeer, an’ w’en dat money 
come nex’ week, I’m gwine pay you back. All in 
all, you is sent me ’zactly ninety dollars, kase | kep’ 
a count.” 

“I don’t want dat money,” she said, her face 
growing grave in her effort to catch his drift. “A 
woman is mighty happy w’en she is doin’ fer her 
onlies’ chile.” 

“Shuh,” he said, “I is done seed my own mammy 
laid in ’er grave wid my own eyes.” , 

He left the table, and drew his chair back to the 
fire. 

“What dat?” She stood at his side looking down 
at him in perplexity. 

“You aint my mammy, dat’s all,” he blurted out, 
avoiding her eyes. 

“You aint my boy?” she exclaimed. She sank 
back on the candle-box, and stared at him as if she 
were awaking from a dream. Her hand quivered 
pitifully as she raised it to her wrinkled brow. 

“No, you aint my mammy; but w’en dat money 
come f’m Marse Hopkins, I gwine to pay you back, 
now you see ef I don’t.” 

She did not speak. She sat looking more withered 
and decrepit than ever. Both were silent. The 
wind whistled dismally over the cabin roof, and 
the rain began to patter on the resounding shingles. 
Her head sank into her arms, crossed on the table. 

A half-hour passed. The candle had burnt low, 
and the tallow was running down the side of the 
brown bottle which held it. The rain was beating 
steadily, almost musically. The fire seemed to 
have a soothing effect on the tired visitor, for now 
and then his head sank almost to his breast, in 
little snatches of slumber. 

A clap of thunder roused him. He rose 
awkwardly, and stretched himself. 

“T reckon I mought jes’ as well be gwine,” he 
said, softly. 

“Jes’ listen at dat rain,” she said. “You aint got 
nowhar ter put up, an’ it’s mighty late.” She 
looked at him almost affectionately. 

“I kin make out somehow.” 

“Shuh!” she exclaimed, “dat foolish. Dis rain 
’ud wet you thoo an’ thoo, to de skin. Come in 
yere!” 

She lifted the candle, and led him into the newly 
prepared room. As she looked around, her eyes 
glittered with something like the same pride that 
had shone in them when she was arranging it. 
She held the candle up over her head that he might 
see it well. 

The rain was leaking in, and forming a little 
pool in the centre of the floor, but the new bed 
stood dry and inviting in a corner. 

“I fixed dat for you,” she said, with tender 
persuasiveness, ‘an’ you jes’ mus’ stay. I'll be 
up early in de mawnin’ an’ cook you a wa'’m 
breakfus’.” 

He hesitated, and turned to leave, but was 
reminded of the inconvenience of such a step by 
the roar of the storm. She laughed childishly, as 
if she knew she had carried her point. 

She placed the candle on the crude mantlepiece, 
and was moving away when he put out his hand 
and touched her arm. 

“Marse Hopkins is gwine sen’ dat money sho’ 
nex’ week, an’ you kin tek it an’ fix up dis cabin 
nice.” 

“Shuh! I don’t want dat money. Hit done an 
wasted long ago.” 

“Look yere!”’ His tone was positive. “On my 
soul now, dat trick I is played on you is ’bout de 
sneakenes’ one I ever did do.. It is lay mighty 
heavy on my min’. Now you mus’ give me a 
chance ter mek you destitution. I never kin be 
any ’count less’n you let me settle it clean off.” 

“What you ‘low I gwine do wid all dat money, 
Joe? I got ’bout all I needs.” She laughed softly. 

“I won’t sleep in yo’ house less’n you ’gree to tek 
it,” he said, firmly. 

“Well, suit yo’se’f den.” 

She went back into her room, and sat down in 
front of the fire. She bent over and looked into the 
coals a long time. 

To say truth, she did not feel much depressed 
over the negro’s confession. Now and then she 
would burst out into a pleased chuckle, and wring 
her fat hands in excitement. 

“Well, well, it is all mighty funny, an’ he is rech 
a nice, kin’ sort o’ man, too; it certney do tek my 
time.” 

The next morning, after an early breakfast, he 
went away and was gone all day. At dusk he 
returned. He put his hand into his pocket and 
drew out three silver dollars, and dropped them 
into her apron. 

“I got a mighty good job jes’ by accident,” he 
said, awkwardly. “I kin keep it as long as I like, 
an’ git free dollars a day in de marble quarry. De 
boss ’low I’m a fus’rate han’.” 

The coins jingled in her hand as she offered 
them back. 

“What you gimme dis fer, Joe? I don’t want yo’ 
money.” 

“You jes’ keep it,” he said, “an’ spen’ it fer 
suppen t’ eat. I’m a great eater myse’f. I done 
heerd at de quarry ’bout how lonesome you is, an’ 
how dey mek fun er you an’ all, an’ I’m a-gwine to 
stay wid you all yo’ life. I’m a lonesome kind er 
feller, an’ aint never hat no wife, an’ so, ef you say 
de wud, I’ll jes’ keep dat bed in dere, an’ ne x’ 
week, w’en dat money come, we’ll fix up de whole 
place an’ mek dese trash roun’ yere know suppe"- 
I aint tol’ none um I aint yo’ son, an’ I aint gwile 
ter, nurr.” 

Her face shone with happiness as she consented 
to his proposal. 

Deacon Wadley met her one day, after 
money had come, and her cabin had been nicely 
repaired. 

“Sister Thorn,” he said, humbly, “I has been 
want to beg yo’ furgiveness a long time fer tea= sin’ 
you *bout Joe is not yo’ son, an’ soon. We all kin 
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ae dat you was right now, fer he certney is alla 
mother could ax fer.” 

She laughed long and heartily. 

“I tol’ you, I tol’ you, Brer Wadley; you all don’t 
know ever’t’ing.” 

As she walked away from him she shook her 
head and muttered to herself: 

“Well, I’m all mix up a little myse’f *bout Joe; 
put it don’t mek no diffunce. Sometime it seem 
mos’ lak he is my boy, sho’ ’nough, an’ ’at he’s jes’ 
playin’ off on me.” WILL N. HARBEN. 

. 


* 
+ 





EVERYBODY'S GARDEN. 


All along the wayside is every body’s garden! 
Bounded by field fences, and ever stretching on, 
*Tis gay with goldenrod, 
There blooming grasses nod, 


And sunflowers small and yellow turn ever to the sun. 


Christian Union. — William Z. Gladwin. 


+ 
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For the Companion. 


THE CRUISE OF A WAGON-CAMP. 
IN THREE PARTS.—PART III. 
Adventures by the Way. 


From Colebrook we drove down the valley of 
the Connecticut River to North Stratford, and 
thence through Lancaster and Bethlehem, whence 
we followed up the brawling Ammonoosuc past 
the Twin Mountain House and Fabyan’s to the 
source of the stream at the foot of Mount Wash- 
ington. 

Near the old charcoal kilns above “Crawford’s” 
we camped for three days, berrying, fishing, 
shooting partridges and climbing the mountains. 
Then we journeyed down the stupendous Crawford 
Notch, and camped a day in the Willey Notch near 
the old house where the Willey family met their 
fate beneath the great slide. 

With cool, exhilarating mountain air and scenery 
always grand, these days were delightful beyond 
description. 

At Glen Station we turned northward up the 
beautiful valley of the Ellis River, through Jackson, 
and continued on to the grand “Glen” itself, where 
we camped for two days on the upper course of 
the Peabody River. 

On the first of these days we climbed on foot to 
the summit of Mount Washington, following the 
carriage road from the Glen House, and on the 
second we penetrated Tuckerman’s Ravine—by 
far the roughest and most tiresome experience of 
the entire tour. 

The real fun of our trip inthe White Mountains 
came from our frequent chance meetings with 
tally-ho coaches. It was the height of the coaching 
season, and the mountains appeared to swarm 
with these gay and gorgeous vehicles, with four, 
sometimes six, and in one case eight superb horses. 

Many of the coaches have seats for eight or ten 
persons on the outside. In fact, all in the party 
usually ride on the top of the coach. They carry 
long horns, bugles, cornets, fifes and flutes to 
herald their approach. 

Tally-ho parties are commonly not only jovial, 
but generous, whvole-souled and kind-hearted 
people, quite above the meanness of attempting to 
snub those who are not so wealthy asthey. Being 
rather proud of our wagon-camp, we held up our 
heads with the best of them. 

Of course our odd vehicle excited a good deal 
of “chaff,” but we were ready to take and return 
all sorts of good-natured jokes. Generally the tally- 
ho party meeting us would observe our rustic 
equipage with wonder for a moment, and then 
greet us with some humorous salutation. If we 
halted, they put pleasant questions as to our route 
and programme. 

One party, that had stopped for the night at the 
Thorn Mountain House, near which we camped, 
invited us to take supper with them, and we 
enjoyed it much. We made no secret of our 
economical programme, and one of the ladies 
christened our wagon-camp “the home-made tally- 
ho.” 

We liked the name so well that we nailed to our 
Nlag-staff a bit of board with this legend: 


THE HOME-MADE TALLY-HO. 
23.00 a week. 


Perhaps we should have omitted this second line. 
Poverty, though in no sense disgraceful, will not 
be ostentatiously boasted of by sensible people, 
but we had not stopped to reflect on the subject. 

Down the Willey Notch another merry party of 
eight ladies and gentlemen pulled up near us at 
noon, and invited us to their luncheon. As we 
were able to contribute a pailful of freshly gathered 
blueberries, we readily accepted the invitation, 
and so made some agreeable acquaintances. On 
the whole, we approved of the coaching parties, 
and forgave them their wealth. 

But just as there are mean poor people, so there 
are mean rich ones—folks who never let pass an 
Opportunity to make others uncomfortable. 

We encountered one such coaching party, all 
men, on three different occasions. They were ¢ 
rolstering, ill-bred lot—possibly bartenders, who 
thought they might pass as gentlemen on the 
Strength of good clothes and a tally-ho. 

We first met them up the Ammonoosue, toward 
Bethlehem. On they came, blowing horns dis- 
cordantly, and urging their four respectable horses 
to a canter. 

Sam gave them three-quarters of the road, but 
they appeared to want the whole of it. Their 
hubs clicked ours pretty sharply, as they blew 
their long horns in our faces and went by, while 
one shouted, “Turn out, hayseeds!”’ 

a went by, and we had nearly forgotten 

‘ese bullies; but on the afternoon when we went 
up the Glen road from Jackson we saw, on the 
meadows of the Ellis River, the coach with our 
five jack-a-dandies approaching. 

On sighting us, they began a wild fanfaronade 
on their horns, and again shouted, “Turn out, 
hayseeds!” 

Sam reined out till our off-wheels were in the 
ditch, and our camp careened dangerously. Never- 
theless, their forward wheel “locked” with ours. 


The momentum of their coach and the force of 
their team ran us backward, horse and all, for two 
or three yards, and then twisted us around till 
their hind wheel grazed Old Bill severely. We 
were tipped so far over that their fore wheel | 
passed under our axle. 

Thus they went clear of us, scarcely seeming to 
stop at all, for it was al] the work of a moment or 
two. We had time to leap off, and so save our- 
selves from being thrown. A great shout of 
laughter came from all five of the party as they 
looked back and yelled, “Turn out next time!” 

“Where are your road manners, anyhow!” 
exclaimed Posy. ‘Next thing you will kill some- 
body!” 

“Shut your mouth, bayseed, or we will puta 
head on ye!” came a shout from the coach. 

This provoked Posy so much that he stepped 
down into the road. 

“Come down and try it!” he cried, striking a 
pugilistic attitude. 

Instead of accepting the invitation, two of the 
party rose and threw a lot of bad lemons at our 
man. At that Sam handed several raw potatoes to 
Posy, whose base-ball practice was valuable just | 
then. One—two—three—four—each potato went | 
in with a thud and produced a yell from the | 
party, who drove out of range as fast as possible, 
and then turned to hoot us. 

We were half an hour repairing damages, and | 
our indignation waxed hotter the more we con- 











Once more Sam touched up Old Bill. Our wheel 
was now bearing slantwise against the felloe of 
theirs. When Old Bill jumped into his collar, 
there was a cracking noise. Their wheel collapsed, 
off went the wheel tire, and we went forward with 
about half their felloe and two spokes, Posy 
jumped on top of our vehicle and shouted, ‘‘How’s 
that for hayseed!” 

With three cheers and a tiger we went on and 
out of sight round the bend, while they sat looking 
at their damages, and shrieking furiously. We 
may have been a trifle too aggressive in this affair, 
but we have not yet been able to regret our 


. proceedings very deeply. 


From Fryeburg village we drove duwn to 
Lovewell’s pond, a pretty sheet of water, two 
miles long by about a mile wide. 

The little peninsula where the Pequawkets of 
725 under their famous chief, Paugus, entrapped 
Captain Lovewell and his band of rangers into the 
most sanguinary battle of early New England is 
now a resort for picnic parties and tourists. Many 
bullets have been cut from the old pines here; and 
the barrels and brass breech-straps of provincial 
muskets have been found in the sandy soil. 

Tradition has it that Paugus and Chamberlain, 
the noted Indian fighter, met on the pond’s shore 
during the fight. Both were men of great strength 
and stature. The battle had been raging for many 
hours, each side firing from cover of the pines, 
when Chamberlain’s gun became so foul that he 
could no longer discharge it. He had crept through 


“We may meet them again,” said Sam. “What | the brush toward the water, meaning to wash the 


| 
sidered the matter. 
| 
| 


are we going to do if they drive plump at us? 
| Cringe clean into the ditch?” 


An Encounter 


“Our axles are as stout as theirs,” said Posy. | 
“I only wish we had as much team as they. One- | 
half the road is all they would get then. But one 
horse can’t stand against four.” 

“Why didn’t I think to drop the ‘drag’?” 
exclaimed Sam. “They couldn’t run us back much | 
with that down.” 

At Lancaster Sam, who is a prudent driver, had | 
stopped at a blacksmith’s shop and had a “drag,” | 
or drag-brake, attached to the hind axle. The) 
drag is a stout stick, iron-pointed, about four feet 
and a half long, which will plunge its sharp point 
into the road-bed and act as a brace when a vehicle 
starts to run backward. 

Next morning Sam went to the Glen House | 
stables and bought for a trifle a drag from an old | 
disused cart. He attached it to our forward axle 
near the right fore wheel. We then experimented 
a little in backing our wagon-camp, and found that 
both drags would “set” it solidly, even on a hill- 
side. 

“Now let them come on!” said Sam. “One good, 
fair half of the road is all they will ever get from 
me after this.” 

After camping two nights in Upper Bartlett, we 
visited Mount Kearsarge, but rain prevented our 
reaching the summit. Afterward we camped one | 
night on the outskirts of North Conway village, 
and went to the White Mountain mineral spring. | 

Then we bade adieu to the grand mountains, and 
shaped our course for Fryeburg, Maine. While | 
we were toiling along the sandy road, among the | 
pines, about two miles from Fryeburg Academy 
we suddenly heard a familiar discord of horns 
ahead. 

“Jingo!” exclaimed Posy. 
upon us!” 

“Drop the drags!” cried Sam, taking a good 
grip on the reins. “Just half the road and no 
more.” 

As he spoke a coach came rattling round a bend | 
of the piny road. Sure enough it carried the 
same rowdy party with whom we had exchanged 
incivilities a week previously. They recognized 
us instantly, and came on with shouts of derision. | 

“Turn out there, hayseeds! Out 0’ the road!” | 
Sam turned just half-way off the road with great | 
deliberation. 

When their driver saw that we were not giving | 
up all the road, he weakened a little, and tried to | 
sheer off. He was too late. Their front wheels | 
locked ours with a sharp crash! 

We were carried back a foot, perhaps, before our 
drag-brakes set firmly, and our wagon-camp stood | 
fast. The enemy were brought up so sharply that | 
the driver fell half-way down over the foot-board, | 
and all the others pitched forward. | 

Their horses floundered heavily backward, then | 
started forward with a jerk, but failed to stir us | 
from our moorings. Then all four animals balked | 
and turned half around in confusion. | 

Then Sam, seeing their traces slack, gave Old | 
Bill the word, and we fairly pulled them back half 
out of the road. They lashed their horses, but our 


“The Philistines are 








drags “set” again; and again their horses balked. 


| motive in coming to the water. 


| fallen foe. 


| savages that 





piece out. 
Searcely had he pushed his way through a little 





in the Mountains 


copse of willows, when Paugus, covered 
blood and powder stains, emerged from another 
bush not ten paces distant. He, too, was going to 


| wash out his gun. 


For an instant they silently stared at each other. 
Each identified his antagonist, and divined his 
Both guns were 
useless. 

Without a word each dipped water into his gun 
barrel, and began to swab it out, marking every 
motion of his adversary. Having washed the 
barrels, they swabbed them dry and wiped out the 
pans. 

Both guns were flintlocks. 
so large a priming-hole between barrel and pan, 
that it would prime itself if a sharp blow were 


struck on the breech after the powder had been | 


rammed in. 


Wiping out the pan, Chamberlain flung his swab | 


on the sand, and snatched his powder-horn. 
“Now, Paugus, I’ll have ye!” he 
frighten the chief. 
“Na, na, me have you!” cried the huge savage. 


Both rammed down their powder at two strokes. | 


Then the balls were “thumbed” into the barrels, 
and again the ramrods were applied. 

It was the work of but two seconds for the 
strong, experienced hand of Chamberlain. But 
quick as he was, he saw that Paugus was an instant 
ahead. The chief had thrown back his pan cover, 


with | 


shouted, to | 


ard was turning powder from his horn into it. | 
| creep into a hole which a considerably smaller 


Chamberlain heard grains spilling on the stones. 


With a single motion he struck his own gunstock | 


sidewise on the ground, raised the piece to his 
shoulder and fired. The ball passed through the 
chest of the red chief. 

It is said that his gun was discharged as he fell, 
and the bullet whistled by Chamberlain’s head; so 
closely matched had been the game of life and 
death. 

Chamberlain strode forward for a look at his 
Paugus lay on his back, with his great 
limbs outstretched, and the pallor of death on his 
broad, copper-colored face. 

Chamberlain caught up the chief’s gun and 
powder-horn, and hastened back to the aid of his 
sorely pressed fellow-rangers. He shouted to the 
Paugus was dead. The Indians 
looked around vainly for the tall form of their 
chief. His deep war-whoop had ceased. Their 
fire slackened and they soon withdrew, leaving 
the rangers to make good their own retreat. 

We camped by the roadside near the pond, and 
as it happened we, too, had an adventure with a 
“Pigwacket;” at least, Posy declares that it must 
have been one. As it was a sultry night we set the 
door of our camp wide open, to admit air. During 
the night Sam was awakened by a slight noise. 
Then he felt sure he saw for one moment a human 
being at the open door. The form disappeared. 
Without speaking, Sam crept quietly back toward 
the door, to see who was there. 

As he approached the doorway, the form reap- 
peared there. After peering in a moment, he 
gently laid hold of our oil-stove and began to draw 
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seized the marauder by the arm with both hands, 
and planted his feet against the door frame. 

The thief’s outery of surprise and terror waked 
Posy and me, causing us to jump up. 

“Grab the rascal’s other arm,” said Sam. 
did so, promptly. 

“Now fetch Old Bill’s short halter!” Sam said. 

I crept out and got it. The man had given up, 
and stood sulkily silent. We first tied the fellow’s 
wrists behind his back, then made him fast to a 
pine-tree near the wagon. 

Sam now lighted our lantern, and we inspected 
our captive, who seemed to be a tramp. To our 
questions he refused any answer. Upon looking 
about with the lantern, we found that the rascal 
had already stolen both our guns from their 
brackets, as well as our camp axe, kettle, spider, 
three or four tin dishes and our umbrella. A 
small red umbrella and a “blazer” which we had 
not seen before were with our things, which he 
had carried about fifty feet away and placed beside 
a stump. 

If he had not come greedily back for our oil- 
stove he might have walked away with the other 
plunder. 

“I suppose we ought to keep hold of this dis- 
reputable Pigwacket till morning, and turn him 
over to the town authorities,” said Posy. “But if 
we do that we shall have to stay about and appear 
against him in court.” 

“And that may take several days,” grumbled 
Sam. ‘‘We shall be at expense all the time. It 
isn’t worth while. Let’s scare him terribly, and let 
him go.” 

“Load the guns! 
the prisoner as if wild with rage. 
him, and sink him in the pond.” 

“Say — you aint goin’ to murder me, gents?” 
quavered the fellow, evidently in much fear. 

We went on loading. 

“Oh, don’t shoot me! I'll do anything. 
in jail or anything. Only don’t shoot me!” 

“It will be best to stand close behind him,” 
muttered Sam, “30 as to make sure of him the first 
pop.” 

The rough shrieked, “Help! 
Then he began to cry. 

“Can we be bothered shooting this blubbering 
calf?” asked Sam. 

“No, gents, no, I aint worth the powder,” he 
wailed. 

“Well,” said Sam, “we will give you one chance 
for your life. We will untie you and you may run. 
If you can get away before we can fetch ye down, 
all right.” 

With that I cast off the halter and shouted, “Go!” 

He ran like a fox, cringing down, dodging, 
leaping as if a bullet might come any moment. 

The sight was too absurd for our gravity, and we 
burst into a roar of laughter. At that he stopped 
and yelled, “Yah! Think you’re smart, I guess.” 
Sam rushed forward, and with renewed terror the 
cowardly rascal disappeared. 

Next day we drove home to Uncle Bicknell’s, 
having been absent exactly thirty days. 

That umbrella is on our hands still. If any 
young lady has lost one in circumstances which 
lead her to think that this may be her property, we 
shall be most happy to restore it. It was nearly 
new when we came into possession, and it has a 
hand-carved ivory handle. 


Posy 


” 


exclaimed Sam, going toward 
“We will fix 


Put me 


Help! Murder!” 


C. A. STEPHENS. 
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For the Companion. 


A QUEER LITTLE ANIMAL. 


The muskrat is an interesting animal rather 
than a rare one. It is independent of latitude, 
being governed by local peculiarities in its choice 
of a home, and ranges from the Atlantic to the 





Chamberlain’s had | Pacific, and from the Rio Grande to Arctic America. 


Although its range extends much farther south, 
it does not inhabit the alluvial lands of the 
Carolinas, Georgia or Florida—a circumstance 
which the rice-growers may congratulate 
themselves, as its burrowing propensity would 
| make it destructive to their crops. 

It is peculiar to North America, and is nowhere 
| found in the Old World. The Indians used its 
flesh for food, calling it musquash, and also peesquaw 
tupeyew, which means ‘‘the animai that sits upon 
the ground in a round form.” This habit, indeed, 
of rounding itself when sitting is remarkable. 
| Hunters are often unable in consequence of it to 
distinguish it from a clod of earth. 

| Another peculiarity of the muskrat, which it 
shares with no other quadruped, is its power of 
contracting itself. By this means it is enabled to 


| upon 


animal could not enter. This faculty is due to the 
extreme elasticity of its ribs, and to a large musele 
lying directly under the skin, which it may expand 


| or contract at will. 


The wharves in the vicinity of large cities are 
among its favorite haunts, and many muskrats 
may be found along the watercourses in New 
Jersey opposite Philadelphia. It is often found 
in streams within the limits of country villages. 

It is of the sub-family Arvicoline, family Muride. 
In appearance it resembles the common water-rat, 
but is larger. It is frequently found as large asa 
cat, but its limbs are much shorter than those of 
the cat; they are so short, indeed, that its body 
drags upon the ground in walking. 

Its head is broad and its eyes are small. To 
keep out the water, thick fur covers its ears. The 
tail, which is two-thirds the length of the body, is 
laterally compressed and scaly, and like the feet, 
is perfectly black and nearly hairless. 

The hind-feet are webbed, and all four feet are 
furnished with claws. It has sixteen teeth. The 
lower teeth are an inch long, and the upper much 
shorter. 

The fur of the muskrat 
resembling that of the beaver, and is interspersed 
with long, stiff hair which conceals the under fur 
on its back and sides. In color it is sometimes 
black, but oftener dark brown shaded to gray on 
the under part of the body. A few pied and even 
white muskrats have been known. 

The musky odor from which the animal derives 
its name proceeds from a gland situated in the 


is close and glossy, 
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inguinal region, which contains a strong musky 
fluid, and is thought to have been intended to 


serve as a guide to enable the animals to discover 


each other. The muskrat is aquatic in its habits, 


and swims with great rapidity, sometimes fifteen 
or twenty yards under 
water. 


As 















































an architect, it is almost as ingenious as the 


beaver. Its season for building is the autumn, 
before the marshes are frozen over; and its 
favorite localities are the banks of sluggish 


streams, marshes and grassy salt-water swamps. 

When the streams are chosen, it burrows many 
subterranean passages, all of which slope upward 
to a main channel. This channel leads to a 
chamber, situated above the reach of freshets. 

In the centre of this chamber beds of grass, 
large enough to contain several animals, are 
made, and in these beds the young are deposited. 

When a marsh 1s the spot chosen for its habita- 
tion, the muskrat erects, above ground, a conical 
dwelling from two to two and one-half feet in 
diameter and from two to four feet high, com- 
posed of sticks, grass and twigs, plastered together 
with mud. These huts, dotting the marsh, look 
at a little distance like miniature hay-cocks. 

In salt-water marshes they are built from forty 
to fifty feet from the water’s edge, to escape the 
tide, and are approached by subterranean passages 
similar to those already described. 

Like the beaver these animals are social in their 
habits. Several families occupy one house. 

The muskrat is nocturnal in its habits, and 
those who would make its intimate acquaintance 
must watch for it at night. Although wild in its 
nature, it may be made as tame as a cat; but its 
gnawing propensities render it an undesirable 
inmate of the household. 

It is the least suspicious of animals. Without 
the slightest hesitation it will swim into a trap set 
at the entrance of its burrow; and if the trap is 
promptly emptied and reset, as many as eight 
muskrats may be taken during one night. 

The season for muskrat hunting begins in 
December when the marshes are frozen over. 
Unless the houses are concealed by snow the 
chase may continue until May. When warm 
weather approaches the animal begins to shed its 
thick coat, and the fur is no longer valuable. 

A muskrat hunt is considered a pleasant winter 
sport in some parts of the country. Large parties 
go out on moonlight nights in quest of the little 
animals, sometimes returning with more than a 
hundred rats in their bags. 

When a muskrat’s house is attacked, it takes 
refuge in the main channel which leads to it. A 
common expedient on the part of hunters is to 
cut a breathing-hole through this channel before 
the dwelling is demolished. As the animal puts 
forth its head to get the air, it is shot or struck 
with a club. 

Rats which escape through the water galleries 
may be shot, but this is a feat that requires much 
skill. A muskrat will dive at the flash of a gun, 
and be under water before the discharge reaches 
it. The skin upon the body is too thick to be 
penetrated by small shot. The sportsman, to kill 
his game, must aim three or four inches in front 
of the animal when it is swimming, so as to strike 
it in the head. 





The skin of the muskrat is taken whole like 
that of an eel. If the muskbag is removed with 
the skin, the flesh will be free from the musky 
taint which would otherwise lend it much too 
high a flavor. After their removal, the skins are 

salted and drawn over shingles, pointed 
at one end to fit the head, and 
dried. They are sent to Europe, 
or sold to furriers in our 
own country, and made 
into caps, muffs, capes 
and other articles of 
apparel. Sometimes 
they bring as much 
as thirty-five cents at 
tirst hand, and some- 
times they fall as low 

as six cents apiece. 
Unlike the beaver, 
the muskrat lays up 
no supply of food 
for the winter. It 
subsists chiefly upon 
the roots of aquatic 
plants, but it occa- 
sionally adds mus- 
sels to its bill of fare. 

To obtain the mussel, 

it inserts its forepaws 

between the two edges 
of the shell and tears it 
open—a feat which a man of 
ordinary strength could not 
accomplish in the same way. 
The muskrat digs from the 
marsh around him the roots 
which he uses for food, and 
carrying them to the water, frees 
them from the soil which clings 
to them. He next scrapes off 
their outer skin and gives them 
a second washing, after which 
they are ready for use. 
The flesh of this animal is 
dark in color, and resembles 
that of the wild duck in flavor, 
though it is not so delicate. It 
is often exceedingly fat. 
The prejudice which formerly 
existed against muskrats as an 
article of food is gradually 
weakening. They are now ex- 
posed for sale in many of our 
markets, and peddied through 

the cities by street-venders. 
The price of their fur, to- 
gether with that of the animal itself, makes the 
business of trapping them not an unprofitable one. 
Gitnerta 8S. WHITTLE. 
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For the Companion. 
THE ROSE. 


What is this that hath made the rose, 
Grey roots and an earthy cl 
Rather,—the sunshine, rain, and dew 
And—the breath of God! 
MADELINE S. BRIDGES. 


* 
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THE NICARAGUA CANAL. 


For many years—in fact, it might properly 
enough be said for several centuries—one of the 
world’s great maritime projects has been a ship 
canal across the Central American isthmus. The 
question was discussed by navigators as long ago 
as 1550, when Europe wished a quicker route to 
the East Indies. 

From time to time efforts have been made to 
arrange for building a canal, but for one reason or 
another all the early plans encountered obstacles 
and were abandoned. 

Meanwhile the commerce transported between 
the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans was increasing. 
Much of it went, and still goes, by the long sea 
route around Cape Horn. Some of it, later on, 
was carried by rail across the Isthmus of Panama, 
and put on another ship in the opposite ocean. 

Not many years ago Ferdinand de Lesseps, the 
builder of the famous Suez Canal, persuaded the 
French people to undertake the building of a 
canal at the Isthmus of Panama. An enormous 
amount of money was spent in the work, but the 
Panama Canal has never been, and possibly 
never will be, finished. Although ‘twice the 
amount originally estimated has been expended 
the canal is not one-fourth done. 

Eight years ago an effort was made to provide 
for the construction by our own people of a canal 
in Nicaragua. The isthmus is wider at that point 
than at Panama, but half-way between the two 
oceans is Lake Nicaragua, one hundred miles 
long, while running from the lake to the Atlantic 
is the river San Juan, navigable for much of its 
course. This made a far simpler problem than 
that of De Lesseps. 

In 1884, a treaty was proposed by which our 
government was itself to build the canal, in 
conjunction with the Nicaraguan republic. This 
treaty failed of approval. President Cleveland 
withdrew it from consideration by the Senate on 
the ground that it committed this nation to owner- 
ship of territory outside its own limits, and made 
promises of protecting a foreign nation against 
outside aggression ; a promise which the President 
considered dangerous, as it might involve us in 
the future disputes of foreign nations. 

Two years later, then, a private corporation 
was formed in this country to build the canal 





without government aid, and it is this company 
which is now building the canal. 
The company made its own arrangement with 


Nicaragua, was guaranteed certain exclusive 
rights and privileges, and agreed to finish the 
canal in ten years. 

The Nicaragua Canal, when finished, will 
traverse twenty-five miles of country from the 
Atlantic coast to the San Juan River. As this is 
high ground, several great locks are to be built in 
the canal. The river is then to be used for 
sixty-five miles to Lake Nicaragua. 

From the western shore of the lake the canal 
will descend the slope, by way of three mure 
locks, and thus by a route of less than eighteen 
miles reach the Pacific Ocean. 

Only a few miles of the canal have yet been | 
dug out. There was much work to be done at 
Greytown, its Atlantic terminus. Moreover the 
line of the canal westward had to be cleared of a 
dense tropical growth, and arrangements made 
for carrying in material and supplies. But the 
work is going forward busily, and five million 
dollars have already been spent. The sum was 
raised by sale of the company’s stock to private 
investors. 

The whole work is estimated to cost a hundred 
million dollars, or about the same as the Suez 
Canal. The greater part of this money still 
remains to be raised. It has been proposed that 
the United States Government lend its aid by 
‘‘guaranteeing”’ the company’s bonds and taking a 
majority of its stock. | 

The argument for this is, that it would prevent 
the canal’s ownership from going, by purchase of 
its stock, into foreign hands. But this is a matter 
for future discussion. 





* 
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For the Companion. 


THE TOILER WHO SINGS. 


A Triolet. 
The toiler who si when he may 
To lighten the labor of othe’ 
Makes 


Bringing beauty and rest to the way, 
The long weary way of his brothers— 
The toiler who sings when he may 
To lighten the labor of others. 


NIxoN WATERMAN. 


* 
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APPROPRIATIONS. 


The three matters which have excited the 
greatest amount of controversy during the current 
session of Congress are the tariff, free coinage of 
silver, and appropriations. 

To determine how much money shall be 
expended by a department of the government or 
for a particular object is one of the most 
important functions of the legislature of any 
country. 

In this country there are two classes of appro- 
priations: permanent and annual. There is a 
standing law for the payment of interest on the 
public debt, for the expenses of collecting customs, 
and for various other minor expenditures; but 
for all other purposes the amount must be 
appropriated each year. 

Each department of the government, before the 
annual meeting of Congress, prepares an estimate 
in detail which shows all the sums thought to be 
needed for the purposes of that departinent during 
the ensuing year. In every case reference must 
be made to the law under which the expenditure 
is authorized. 

For it is not sufficient in order, for example, to 
increase the salary of the Secretary of the 
Treasury to appropriate a sum large enough to 
cover the increase. His salary is fixed by law, 
and he can have no more than that salary until 
the law is changed. 

All the estimates are sent to the House of 
Representatives, and referred to the several com- 
mittees having appropriations in charge. It 
requires thirteen appropriation bills, each covering 
a certain part of the purposes of government, to 
make complete provision for the operations of a 
year. 

Appropriation bills are first presented in the 
House of Representatives, and are fully discussed 
in committee of the whole. After being passed, 
they are considered by a Senate committee, and 
then by the Senate as a whole. Amendments 
made by the Senate are referred to a committee 
of conference consisting of three members of each 
branch of Congress. The adoption of the con- 
ference report is equivalent to the passage of the 
bill in concurrence. : 

But how, it may be asked, can disputes and 
controversies arise if the expenditures are 
regulated by law? In several ways. 

Suppose, what is the fact, that there is a law 
authorizing an increase of the ‘navy. Then 
suppose that the House of Representatives decides 
that one new ship is enough for next year, and 
the Senate insists that two ships should be 
authorized. 

Again we may suppose it to be the law, which 
it is not, that every Indian shall be given a ride 
on a railroad once a year at government expense. 
Then if the Senate refuses to vote the appropria- 
tion for railroad tickets, while the House of 
Representatives insists upon the appropriation, 
there is a good chance for a contest, as there has 
been this year over the navy. 

There is a third way. Sometimes a clause which 








amends the permanent law is put into the appro- 
priation bill. Thus, in the post-office appropria- | 
tion bill, following a clause granting a certain | 


sum for the transportation of the mails, the 
Senate or the House of Representatives might 
insert this clause : 

‘* Provided, that the rate of postage on first-class 
mail-matter hereafter shall be one cent a pound.” 

Such a clause is called a “rider.” While the 
rules of Congress make it difficult to attach a 
rider to an appropriation bill, the thing is some- 
times done. When the two. Houses are of opposite 
politics, one of the two may insist upon changing 
the law in this way, and may refuse to pass the 
necessary appropriations except upon condition 
that the change be made. 

It is well that the appropriation bills are so 
carefully considered, and it is even well that 


| Congress contains men of every variety of dis- 


position. Some of them are inclined to be 
extravagant, some are niggardly. But on the 
whole the result of the collision of minds is that 
sufficient, and yet not greatly excessive, provision 
is made for all the legitimate purposes of govern- 
ment. 


* 
eo 





A SLAVE-DRIVER. 


The newspaper reporter in a large city sees 
probably more strange phases of life and human 
nature than most other men, and if it were his 
business to preach sermons, could find texts far. 
reaching and impressive. A reporter on a New 
York daily told the following incident the other 
day: 

A man last week committed suicide in a public 
library. I was assigned to “cover” the case. The 
body still lay in a corner of the reading-room. No 
friends had claimed it. The librarian said: 

“I do not know his private history. He has been 
coming here for years. A quiet, scholarly man, 
who earned his living by translating. He was, no 
doubt, very poor, but a thorough gentleman. 

“He was quite a young man when he first came 
here, and seemed to be a brilliant fellow, full of 
hope and courage. He worked hard. I under 
stood somehow that he was going to marry. But 
he never did marry. 

“As years went on I watched him grow thin and 
old before his time. Then he became silent and 


| hopeless; apparently shunned his old companions, 


and would barely answer in a gentle voice if | 
spoke to him. 

“Whatever his trouble was, it was too much for 
him to bear. But I never thought it would end in 
—that,” glancing at the dumb, motionless figure on 
the bench beside him. ‘Whatever it was, it 
robbed the world of a good man—who might, 
perhaps, have been a great one.” 

While the librarian was talking volubly, the 
coroner’s physician was examining the body. I 
glanced at the dead man’s face. It had a look of 
great age and weariness, inexplicably sad in so 
young aman. There had been in itnoble meanings 
and a sweet, fine tenderness. 

The doctor held the man’s hand, and pushed the 
sleeve up upon his arm. He beckoned to me. 

“There was his trouble!” he remarked, pointing 
to countless minute scars on the dead arm. ‘There 
are the brands of a slave-owner that drives more 
men and women into old age and death than any 
ordinary disease.” 

“What has made them?” 

“Hypodermic injections of morphine. This poor 
fellow had some pain,—neuralgia, or poverty, or 
heartache,—and one day discovered that a prick 
of a needle would bring relief. There is the end! 
Oh, I have heard the same story so many times!” 

He rose and covered the dead face. What more 
could we do? The tale of that life was told. 


~~ 
oo 





MAY A WOMAN BE A COWARD? 


At a ladies’ club the other day an interesting 
question came up for discussion. It was this: How 
far may a woman yield to physical fear without 
discredit? 

The question was not, Should a woman be brave? 
but, Is she, in emergencies of personal peril, 
bound to display that kind of courage without 
which we are so quick to call a man a coward? 

The conclusion reached was that under some 
circumstances she is. The time of the old romances 
is gone by when nothing more was required of 
lovely and imperilled heroines than to faint, and 
let the hero appear and effect a rescue. A hero is 
not always at hand, and a spirited modern damsel 
with but small chance of escape when in danger 
will not faint, but try to avail herself of it. 

Nor, if she can escape alone, leaving a companion 
of her own sex still in danger, has she the right to 
do this; she is bound to unite her strength and 
effort to that of her comrade in distress—as much 
bound as two men would be to stand by each other 
under the same circumstances. 

The woman who would desert children placed in 
her charge does not need to be characterized; 
even in the days of fainting loveliness, loveline=s 
accompanied by children was expected to do 
something other than faint. 

After all, a life is a life whether it is a manora 
woman who is called to risk the losing of it. If the 
woman, the weaker, more nervous and less trained 
to meet danger, takes the risk gallantly, either for 
herself or others, she is the more entitled to credit, 
but there are times when if she refuses risk she 
cannot bat be considered a coward, and disgraced. 

So there are times when a man is called upon to 
assume the especial duties and dangers common) 
borne by women. If he does so readily and 
successfully he deserves more praise than a woman, 
but if he declines he is cowardly and selfish. 

During the terrible first winter in the Pl) mouth 
settlement when at one time there were but seven 
well persons in the colony, one of these was Miles 
Standish. The valiant and fiery captain turned 
sick-nurse, washerwoman, cook and household 
assistant, disdaining no task, toiling patiently and 
incessantly night and day. 

There is no nobler incident in his career, and 
none that has added more to his fame. Yet these 
duties were thrust upon him; he would have been 
despicable had he shirked them. 


So when at a fire in a children’s hospital & 
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brave young nurse risked her life again and again 
in smoke and flame, bearing her little patients to 
safety in her arms, we count the deed a little finer 
because she was a woman. But had she run from 
her post in terror, and deserted the helpless | 
children, who would not despise her? 








| 
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° | 
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FAMOUS MILKMAN. 


It has been written of Garibaldi by one of his 
biographers that though he, like all mortals, had 
his faults, his motives were never selfish. His 
home life at Caprera was very simple. A visitor 
at his house in 1858 gives a description of it. 

It was Garibaldi’s habit to retire very early. In 
the morning, as the visitor looked out from the 
uncurtained window, he saw a cow rushing by 
impetuously, with its head down and its tail in the 
air. No sooner had the animal disappeared than 
Garibaldi and his daughter, Teresa, came in sight, 
one carrying a milk-pail, and the other a milking- 


stool. 

About an hour afterward, when the company 
had assembled round the breakfast-table, the 
explanation of this cow-hunt was given. Garibaldi | 
apologized for the scanty supply of milk. 

“You see, Teresa,” he said, addressing his 
daughter in a tone of mild rebuke, “your temper 
is the only cause that prevents us from offering 
enough milk to the signora. 

“I repeatedly impress upon my children,” he 
continued, turning toward the lady who tells the 
story, “that one ought always to treat animals 
kindly, and that they are much more amenable to 
kindness than to blows. This Zoni, for instance, 
is our best cow, but she will not endure a blow; so 
that, when Teresa thoughtlessly hit her in the 
stable, it excited her, and made her quite unman- 
ageable. 

“I had to go a long way in the field to find her. 
Teresa came up to hold her horns, and I had begun 
to milk her, but in less than a minute she upset me, | 
stool and all, and took to her heels.” 

During breakfast Garibaldi continued to talk to 





the Free Church of Scotland, a much larger body,| Te break up a cold or a chill no remedy excels | 
this old woman was greatly exercised in her mind | “Brown’s Household Panacea.” 2% cents a bottle. | Adv. 





as to the future of her church. 

“So you’re to jine wi’ the Free Kirk, are you?” 
asked a neighbor. 

“Na, na,” she replied, “they can jine fa likes, but 
we’re nae to dae that, I houp, for we were a church 
lang afore the Free was born, and if there’s tae be 
any jinin’ it maun be the Free Kirk to jine wi’ us.” 


WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 


In a wall in the British Houses of Parliament 


a solid bar of bronze and a block of platinum. 
Both are packed carefully in cases, but the block 
of platinum is guarded with especial care. It is 
enclosed in a case of silver gilt, which is itself 
enclosed in a case of solid bronze. Outside of 
this are other cases of mahogany, lead and oak. 
Moreover, the platinum block is wrapped in 
Swedish paper which contains no silica, to protect 
it from any sort of decomposition. 


These two articles are the English standards of 
weights and measures. The bronze bar is thirty- 
eight inches long and one inch square in section, 
thirty-six inches having been marked off on it. 

The platinum block weighs exactly a pound. 
Though its dimensions are scarcely more than an 
inch on either side, the metal which it contains is 
worth two hundred dollars in the market. 

These standards are taken out of the wall of the 
Houses of Parliament every twenty years by the 
Warden of the Standards in the presence of the 
President of the Board of Trade and several other 
officials, and formally compared with the weights 
and measures in common use in the Standards 
Department, or bureau of the government. 

Extremely delicate and elaborate apparatus for 
making the comparisons is used, and if the units 
in use are found to have deviated in the slightest 
from these standards, they are changed to conform 
to them. 

The cavity in the wall of the Houses of Parlia- 
ment in which these precious standards are kept 
somewhat resembles a tomb. It can be opened 
only by tearing away the wall, and when the 
comparisons have been made it is solidly closed 
up again by masons. 

In April last the wall of the Houses of Parliament 


his children about his favorite animals, and he | was opened for the first time in twenty years, and 


exhorted them to be tender and unselfish in their 
treatment of all creatures, with great warmth and 
intelligence. 


+ 
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DYNAMITERS. | 


Piracy and the slave-trade are punished as 
offences against the human race. The laws against 
them are international and, for all the world except 
Africa, universal. The world has advanced far 
enough in the past century to have these two evils | 
now well in hand. 

But for some years a new crime against society 
in general has been gaining ground. Especially | 
from Spain, France, Germany and Russia reports 
of the making and throwing of dynamite bombs 
have recently come with alarming frequency. | 

Our own Chicago troubles are not so far behind 
us that we can fail to realize the gravity of these 
outrages. Particularly from France the news 
now comes that the government is driving every 
dynamiter it can find out of the country. Many 
of these wretches are making their way directly 
for the United States. 

Is it not time for civilized nations to unite against 
these enemies of society? The Anarchists them- 
selves boast of waging war against the world at 
large. Law, in whatever country and form, is the 
object of their attacks. There is surely justice 
then in the call of the English press for an inter- 
national law against Anarchists. They are worse 
indeed than pirates and slave-traders, because | 
their success would involve a more complete ruin 
of human institutions than either piracy or the 
slave-trade could effect. 

Who are these people to say all the laws the 
human race has worked out for itself through | 
centuries are unjust and good only to be over- | 
thrown? What place have we for them in America? | 
“License they mean when they cry, Liberty.” Our | 
freedom here is as precious for keeping the license 
of individuals within bounds as in limiting the 
powers of the State. 

Shall our government make the first move against 
dynamiting as a crime for the whole world to 





| of a grain in the weight of the 


| the comparison made with the official standards in 

daily use. All who touched the standards wore 

clean white gloves. The comparisons were made 
| by means of tests so minute that a variation of 
| one one-hundred-thousandth part of an inch in the 
| length of the yard, or of one ten-thousandth part 
sound, could have 
been detected. No change was discovered. 

After the test the masons again closed the wall. 


HORSE SPECTACLES. 


Although it may seem almost ludicrous to think 


| of horses wearing spectacles, it is nevertheless a 
| fact that horses do sometimes wear them. 


The 
business of one well-known firm of opticians in 
London consists largely in the manufacture of 
horse spectacles. 

The object of the spectacles is to promote high. 
stepping. They are made of stiff leather, entirely 
enclosing the eyes of the horse, and the glasses 
used are deep concave, and large in size. The 


| ground seems to the horse to be raised, and he 


steps high, thinking he is going uphill or has to 
step over some obstacle. 

This system of spectacle-wearing is generally 
adopted while the horse is young, and its effect on 
his step and action is said to be remarkable. It has 
been discovered that the cause of a horse’s shying 
is, as a rule, short sight, and it is now suggestec 
that the sight of all Eerves should be tested, like 
that of children. 

It is maintained by those who have made a study 
of the subject, that by a little artificial assistance 
many valuable horses, which have become optically 
unfit for their work, can be restored to usefulness. 


ROYAL FLUTE-PLAYER,. 


Frederick the Great made generous presents to 
all musicians except flute-players. He played the 
flute remarkably well himself, and his proficiency 
sometimes led to acts that caused disappointment 
to his brother artists. A famous flutist once visited 
Potsdam, and asked permission to play to the king, 
hoping that Frederick would show his appreciation 
of his skill by some valuable gift. 

Frederick received him graciously, and listened 
attentively while he played a difficult piece. 

“You play very well,” he said, “and I am very 


| glad to have heard a virtuoso of such ability. I 


punish? Some one must take the lead. will give you a proof of my satisfaction.” 
ws So saying he left the room. The musician waited, 
” | guessing at the probable nature of the “proof.” 


MAKING THE BENCH. 


A good story is told of a United States senator | 
who began life as a carpenter. 

“I will not always be a carpenter,” he used to 
declare, for it seems he had set his heart upon 
sometime entering the legal profession. He did 
not slight his carpenter’s work for his day-dreams 
of what he should do and become, but was noted 
for his honest, conscientious labor. 

One day the young man was planing a board that 
Was to become a part of a “judge’s bench” when a 
friend, observing his painstaking, inquired: 

“Why do you take so much pains to smooth that 
board?” 





lustantly the young carpenter replied, “Because 
1 want a smooth seat when I come to sit on it.” 

His friend laughed, and thought the joke so 
good that he reported it in the shop, and the young 
man was bantered not a little about the “judge’s 
bench.” He always replied, good-naturedly : 

“Wait and see. He laughs who wins, and I may | 
sit there yet.” ; 

And he did; but the distance between the 
carpenter’s and the judge’s bench was paved with | 
heroic Struggles and self-sacrifice. 


> 





CANADA’S IDEA. 


The question of the United States annexing 
Canada, of which a great deal has been said, 
arouses the Canadians, who are intensely loyal 
and very jealous of their rights. ‘ ( 

A Scotch tourist, Mr. Alexander Craik, who | 
travelled recently through Canada, suggests that 
they would welcome annexation if it came in their 
Way, which is somewhat like the way of the old 
Cameronian woman. . 
ean Gue when it was debated whether the 

‘all body of Cameronians should not unite with 





Presently the king returned with his own flute, 


/and played the same piece which had just been 


executed for him. 
day, saying: 

“IT have had the pleasure of hearing you, and it 
was only fair that you should hear me.” 


Then he bade his visitor good 


TEACHING WELSH. 


It takes a Welshman to talk Welsh. Few 
foreigners are able to pronounce the Welsh Jl. 
The author of “Yorkshire Folk-Talk” tells an 
amusing story of an Englishman’s struggles to 
master that difficult sound. 


The Englishman had been appointed to the 
Welsh see of St. David, and on taking up his abode 
in Wales, engaged a native Welsh scholar to give 
him instruction in the language. 

The pronunciation, and especially the //, bothered 
the bishop, and the Welshman was almost at his 
wit’s end to explain the lingual process by which 
the formidable sound was to be uttered. 

At last a bright thought struck him, and being 
very obsequious in manner, he thus addressed the 
bishop: 

“Your Lordship must please to put your episcopal 
tongue to the roof of your apostolic mouth, and 
then hiss like a goose.” 


HIGH PRAISE. 


The great excellence of preaching is to be 
intelligible to all, even to the most unlearned. 
Cardinal Cheverus, after preaching his first sermon 
in the English language, was in some doubt if he 
had made himself understood. 


Wishing to ascertain the fact, he asked a laboring 
man, Whom he had noticed in the congregation, 
what he thought of the sermon. The man replied : 

“Your sermon was not like most others. There 
was not a single dictionary word in it. All the 
words were easy to understand.” 

M. Cheverus was satisfied with the reply, and in 
telling of the incident would say that it was the 
highest praise he had ever received. 
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NATURAL HISTORY CAMP FOR BOYS. 


there are buried, or rather enveloped in masonry, | 








IDE A EMBLY, Avoy-py-THE-SEA, N. J. 
SEASID: orohhe teachers & students. W.M. Alberti. 








ST. JOHN’S MILITARY SCHOOL, 
Manutus, N. Y. Under visitation of War Department 
and Regents of University of N. Y. muner session 
begins June 20th. Regular session Sept. 15th. Rt. Rev. F. 
D. Huntineton, Prest., Lt. Col. WM. VERBECK, Supt. 


EASTMAN COLLEGE, POUGHKEEPSIE, we Re 
offers both sexes the best advantages for a practical 
business education at the lowest cost. Open all | 
the year. Business houses supplied with competent | 
assistants. No charge for situations furnished. Stenog- 
raphy taught. Address as above for Illus. Catalogue. 


4AKE QUINSIGAMOND, WORCESTER, Mass. 
Wigwam Hill. Open July 6th to August Jist. Estab. 1885. 
Endorsed by the Boys and by leading Educators. 
Athletic Sports, Military Drill, an poe Boating, 
Study of Nature. Insures a healthful and profitable 
summer vacation. For prospectus, address, 
Dr. W. H. RaYMENTON, Worcester, Mass, 


RAMBLER BICYCLES 
oe » BOYS, 














GIRLS, 
LADIES, 
MEN. 


“Bicycling for Girls from a 
Medical Standpoint,"’ and Cat- 
alogue on receipt of two-cent 
stamp. 


GORMULLY & JEFFERY MFG. CO., 
MA 221-229 N. Franklin St., CHICAGO. 
“178 Columbus Ave., 1325 14th St., N. W., 
BOSTON. WASHINGTON 
1769-1771 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


The Genuine Imported Carishad Sprudel Salt 


Is of great benefit in temporary and habitual 
constipation, liver and kidney diseases, chronic 
catarrh of the stomach and bowels, rheuma- 
tism, gout, &c., and should be used in the morn- 
Obtain the genuine arti- 
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American 


Club-House 


Cheese. 


| 
For the household, clubs, picnics, travelling, 


hunting, fishing, and yachting this soft, rich 
cheese is unrivalled. Put up in hermetically 
sealed glass jars and sold by leading grocers. 

Tasting is believing. A miniature jar the size of 

above illustration will be sent to any address on 

receipt of fourteen cents in stamps. 

THE CHANDLER & RUDD CO., 
CL VEL ). 


AND, ¢ 





Dimity Muslins. 


20,000 YARDS. 


We have purchased the _ entire 

stock of these desirable thin goods 

printed in beautiful designs, includ- 

ing choice small effects. “Send for 
25 


ing before breakfast. samples. They are 25 inches wide. 
A dress pattern of 10 yards would 


cost, postage free, 


95 cents. | 


cle, which must bear the signature of Eisner 
& Mendelson Co., Agents, New York. 


CHARTER OAK BICYCLES. 










SAT TT 


, er —— 
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| XC \y 
The best line of Bicycles in the market for the price. 
Full Ball-Bearing, Weldless Steel Tube Frame, Forged 
Steel Forks, Tangent Spokes, Cushion Tires. Beautifully 
Enameled and Nickel-Plated. 45.00 to $90.00, 
according to size of wheels. Send stomp for complete 


h 
price list. A. H. POMEROY & CO., 220, 222 
Asylum Street, Hartford, Conn. 


CoLUMBIAN 
Public School Celebration 


October 12, 1892. 
Your School 











must not be left out. 


| Decide at once to observe the Day. One 


feature of the National Programme for 
the morning of Columbus Day will be a 
“Salute to the Fiag’’ at the schoolhouses, 
at which the Veterans in uniform will assist. 
Has your School a Flag? Write us and 
we will tell you a good plan by which to get 
one. Also persuade the authorities at once 
that the school ought to be made the centre 
of the public local celebration. Write us 
and we will tell you how to go to work. 


Address Chairman Public School Celebration, 





Care The Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass. 





This is an opportunity to get a 
pretty, thin dress entirely new at a 
low price. This is at the rate of 8 | 
cents per yard. If more than 10 yards | 
are required send 2 cents additional 
per yard for postage. 


SHEPARD, NORWELL & 6O., 


Boston, Mass. 


PAT’D_ STEAM MOLDED 


PERFECTION FIT 


HANDSOME 


FRENCH SHAPE, 
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if 


MODE Uos TERED 


BEST: WORLD 
FOR SALE BY ALL - 
LEADING RETAIL DEALERS. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


L. L. Loomer’s Sons, Bridgeport, Conn. 


ole Manufacturers and Patentees.) 
GUITA or BANJO self-taught without notes 
with Howe’s Charts, 50 cts. set. Circular 

free. E. E. Howk, 187 Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 

















The Secret of Beauty 


Is found in Cuticura Soap, the most effective 
Skin Purifying and Beautifying Soap in the world, 
as well as the purest and sweetest of toilet and 
nursery soaps. 
cure of pimples, blackheads, red, rough, and oily 
skin, red, rough hands, with shapeless nails, dry, 
thin, and falling hair, and simple baby blemishes, 
because the only preventive of inflammation and 
clogging of the pores, the cause of minor affec- 


tions of 





It is the only preventive and 


the skin, scalp, and hair. 


CUTICURA SOAP 


Derives its remarkable purifying and beautifying 
properties from Cuticura, the great Skin Cure, 
but so delicately are they blended with the purest 
of toilet and nursery soap stocks, that the result 
is incomparably superior to all other skin and 
complexion soaps, while rivalling in delicacy and 
surpassing in purity the most expensive of toilet 
and nursery soaps. 
bined sales of all other skin and complexion soaps. 


Sale greater than the com- 


with Itching and Burning Eczemas, and other itching, scaly, and blotehy 


Skins on Fire 


25 cents; CuTicuRA RESOLVENT, the new Blood Purifier, $1.00. 
1. S. 


times. Price: 


TION, Boston, U. S. A. £ 
Diseases, 50 Illustrations, 100 Testimonials. 


skin and scalp diseases, are relieved by a single apy 
permanently, and economically cured by Cuticura Remed 
greatest Skin Cures, Blood Purifiers, anc 
CuTicura, the great Skin Cure 





cation, and speedily, 
es, the 
Remedies of modern 
”) cents; CUTICURA Soap, 
Prepared by Potrer Drvue AND CHEMICAL CORPORA 


Humor 





‘ALL ABOUT THE BLOOD, SKIN, SCALP, AND Harr” will be mailed free; 64 Pages, 300 
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For the Companion. 


HINTS ON SELF-EDUCATION. 
First PaPer. 
By G. Stanley Hall, President of Clark University. 


What advice, 1am asked, would I give a boy 


of fifteen or sixteen years of age who is compelled | 


to withdraw from school to earn a living, but 
who is ambitious and still desires to be a scholar? 

I. First of all I should say: Do not be 
discouraged, for you have no cause to be. 
means of school and college education have 
increased in recent years, the means of self- 
education have improved far more rapidly. 

Most boys have access to libraries, and can find 


competent persons to consult about their reading. | 


In very many public libraries more and more 
books are selected to aid just such boys as you. 

Never before was the very best, latest and 
highest human knowledge brought so quickly 
and completely within your reach. On nearly 
every subject admirable books have been written 
within a few years by experts, that are so clear 
and interesting that they constitute a marked 
feature of the times. 

Again, all cultivated people have now become 
so interested in education that you can certainly 
find some competent adult not only to advise but 


actually to assist you. Get every such personal | apply it. 
Do not be afraid to ask any one! power, with the other it is mere luggage. 


aid you can. 
who can help you. A little individual teaching 
is worth much class teaching. 

Again, it makes less and less difference how or 
where you get your knowledge, if you have it. 
Diplomas of high school and college sometimes 


help to get, but not to hold, good places. All 
education, wherever got, is at bottom self- 
education. 


II. Find your strongest point. Almost every 
one has, no doubt, a ‘‘best thing,’’ which he can 
do most easily. There are lines of least resistance 
along which one’s powers can act with most 
economy of ability and effort. 

But this strongest point is not always easy to 
find. I have had students finishing college who 
were worried almost to melancholia because they 
could not clearly see for what calling in life they 
were best fitted, and feared they should ‘whittle 
with the back of the knife’’ by drifting into one 
they were least fit for. Many men fail in business 
and in health because of the strain that comes 
from doing the wrong thing. 

But the question is how to find the right thing. 
I reply, self-knowledge begins with the body and 
health. Inherited tendency to lung trouble, weak 
eyes, nerves, heart or stomach, and even small 
stature, are handicaps in many callings; and 
those callings should be avoided for which one 
seems to be physically unfitted. The suggestions 
of a good family physician may be invaluable. 

If your lines of interest are not yet shaped, 
then take the counsel of the wisest friends you 
have. Do not fall into the habit, like some I 
know, of self-study or introspection; and do not 
try too much to force yourself to read to the end 
books in which you have no interest. 

The youth who spends much time in trying to 
measure his tastes and aptitudes, and flatters 
himself that he is remarkably broad and all-sided 
because he finds it hard to choose between many 
balanced and offsetting inclinations, is usually 
both feeble and priggish. Yet I have seen many 
such fellows, even in college, who developed a 
passion for such self-flirtations till they became 
bores to their comrades and instructors. 

If you have a vigorous interest that has stood 
the test of several years, if it is not forbidden by 
health, if it points toward a respectable and useful 
career, make it your vocation. If not, try lines 
suggested by your wisest friends, and see if you 
strike a vein of interest. 

Without it you may possibly succeed, but it 
will be hard work against the tide. With it you 
may possibly fail, but the chances are strongly in 
your favor, and your every effort is with a strong, 
constant current in your favor. 

Ill. Having chosen something, concentrate. 
This is as indispensable for scholarship as for 
business. No one is so able that he will not fail 
if he attempt too much; and perhaps we may 
add, few are so feeble that they will not succeed 
if they concentrate enough. 

General knowledge is the best soil for any kind 
of excellence to grow from; but of itself it is of 
less and less value for success. 

The world is ruled by experts. In the 
committee rooms of Congress, the great industries, 
in medical and legal practice, in great public 
works and private corporations,—in all the arts of 
peace and war, it is the specialist, the expert, 
who decides. 

The modern leaders in all walks of life are 
those who have attained the mastery that comes 
by concentration. It is. the unskilled laborer 
who is paid least and changes oftenest; and it is 
the merely general scholar who never makes his 
knowledge effective. The victims of narrow and 
uniform cram-courses of education, of general 
culture falsely understood, become the jacks-of- 


If the | 


| all-trades, the serfs and pariahs of the modern 
| world of industry or of culture. 

Power may be often best developed, as in a 
| steam engine, over a large surface; but it is best 
| applied ata small one. Diderot, who would learn 

all trades, or Plato’s Hippias, who would do 
everything for himself, even to making his own 
| shoes, are not the ideals of to-day. 
Power now lies not in mass-teaching, where all 
| are treated so nearly alike that boys leave school 
| with even less knowledge of their own strong and 
| weak points than when they entered. Strength 
| lies in individualization. 

The boy who knows or can do anything worth 
knowing or doing better than all others about 
him is a leader, knows what true freedom is, and 
can say to all, ‘‘Here I am master; you can teach 
me nothing.” 

IV. Never stop content with mere knowledge. 
Use it; do something; produce something. Once 
schools taught to think rather than to know; 
| now they often teach to know and not think. 
Mere knowledge is a burden to carry, and must 
be changed into the strength that carries burdens. 

Make something, write something; apply what 
you learn to your work, to your regimen. Act 
on it, in a word; do not remain passive and 
merely receptive. 

A very commonplace person can be a mere 
memory-cram scholar. I have been for many 
years in contact with young men, and the more I 
observe their development, the more I incline to 
think the chief difference between feeble and 
talented boys lies here. The latter react on what 
they learn, the weak boys do not. 

The common boy thinks he has acquired 
knowledge when he has it in his memory, while 
the able one loves to work it over, digest, use, 
With the one knowledge becomes 








the measure of the capacity for culture, and is the 
product of good health. 

To these five general rules I will finally add a 
few specific things which I think every intending 
scholar, such as I have supposed, should know 
before he is twenty-five years old. 

The first is a reading knowledge of French and | 
German. These open a rich material of special | 
literature. In most communities of our country | 
some German can be found whose help can be 
secured, and a little work with grammar and | 
reader, helped out with a little conversation, if 
persisted in, will soon give the knowledge which | 
is necessary to read with ease. 

This is a different but a far easier thing than | 
thorough acquaintance with the language, but it | 
is a resource of strength and a source of great | 
satisfaction. How little effort and time, if, 
persistently devoted to this end, will bear fruit, is | 
not often realized. | 

The other point is familiarity with some of the 
world’s greatest classics. Here the danger is that | 
there will be unwise methods of approach. Heed | 
no one who tells you you cannot understand 
Dante without knowing Italian, but get Long- | 
fellow's translation and Rossetti’s ‘‘Shadow of | 
Dante’ as a key, and set to work. 

If Shakespeare does not go with gusto, try | 
‘‘Lamb’s Tales’’ as a ‘‘finder.”’ 

If you try Homer, look up all the pictures 
illustrating it that are accessible. In everything 
you read, as in friends, always choose the best. 


—_—__<9-2—__—_ 
For the Companion. 
HIS DAY FOR THE FLAG. 


‘Prof’ is the endearing and not disrespectful 
title which we give to Mr. Simmons, our high | 





‘Easy, sir, they 


In looking over the lives of the hundred greatest 
men, it is remarkable how many of them showed 
creative powers in their early teens. Their speeches 
were crude, and are not usually printed in their 
lives ; their inventions were petty or unsuccessful ; 
their plans for acquiring wealth or fame were 
fanciful; but they were attempted, and such 
active efforts are the mark of both talent and 
genius. 

V. Keep your body always to the top of its 
condition. Health is the condition of all success, 
and nothing can atone for its loss. The Greeks 
had a proverb that it takes a philosopher to keep 
the body well and strong into a good old age, 
always at its maximum of health and energy. 
Plain food, plenty of fresh air and of regular 
sleep; eye, hand, chest, back and head daily 
brought to just that degree of fatigue most 
favorable for increase of strength, these are the 
abe of health. 

All exercise that strengthens and enlarges 
muscles strengthens and enlarges nerve fibres 
and brain cells as well. Between the ages of 
fourteen and twenty years the body is undergoing 
the most important stage of all its development. 
The chest, neck and shoulders enlarge; nose, 
chin, hips grow rapidly; and the convolutions of 
the brain grow deep and thicken. 

Ancestral traits and features, whether merits 
or defects, crop out. There is a great influx of 
emotional life, and there must be some field 
for active effort. There is moodiness, and there 
must be confidences, sympathy and friendships. 

This is a period of physiological second birth. 
Success in life depends on the husbanding of the 
energy nature then so richly bestows. Ambition, 
generosity, devotion to all noble causes are then 
at their strongest and best. Now nature reveals 
her biases, and it is her own chosen period 
for indicating careers. Now, as never before, 
personal purity in thought, word and act makes 
for health. Now, as never before, the body isa 
temple of the highest, and he who is true to his 
own body cannot be false to his intellect or soul. 

There is no form of pleasure or happiness, in 
finé, which equals that of exuberant well-being, 
the sense of overflowing animal spirits. This is 








may jump out!" 


school teacher. He may bea professor some day, 
for he is an excellent teacher, though now but a 
young man, recently graduated from college. 

It was almost four o’clock on Friday afternoon 
when he said: ‘“‘Lay your books aside, except 
those which you must take home with you. I 
have something new to propose to you all.” 

He stopped and appeared to reflect a moment, 
as he looked genially around over the fifty or 
sixty youthful faces turned toward him. 

We are accustomed to that reflective and genial 
gaze, which rouses us to keen expectancy, for 
the ‘‘Prof” often has something interesting to say 
to us on Friday afternoon, just before the week’s 
work ends. 

Sometimes he sends us off laughing at a bit of 
drollery ; sometimes, if things have been going a 
little wrong, he gives us friendly, earnest counsel, 
which sets the negligent ones thinking, while it 
warms and encourages the industrious. 

“On second thought,’’ he continued, ‘do not 
take any books home to-night. I will tell you 
my plan. How many of you can command your 
time to-morrow? I am sure you have not 
forgotten it is a holiday.’’ 


Most of us laughed at the suggestion that we | 


could forget the Saturday holiday, and twenty or 
twenty-five hands went up. 

‘*How many more of you think that you could 
get time, as a special favor from your parents, if 
we had something important to do ?”’ 

Ten or fifteen more hands were raised. 

“Very well. I do not wish to divert any of 
you from duty who really have need to work at 
home, but all who can honorably get their time 
to-morrow, I wish to do so. 

‘You know we failed in the flag competition. 
The judges did not think our essays as good as 
those from the Livingston High School, over in 
Franklin County, and probably the judges were 
right. At any rate, we did not get the flag. I 
hear that they have had a grand flag-raising over 
at Livingston. Somehow our flagpole looks 
rather bare and lonesome. 

“You think so, too, don’t you? 
sure you do. 


Yes, I am 
Well, why can we not have a flag, 





even if we did not get the prize flag ?" 


We all looked joyfully now at “Prof,” but 
none interrupted him. 

‘“‘Now this is what I propose,’’ he continued; 
“J want you all—that is, all who can get some 
time to themselves—to work for the purpose of 
buying a flag. Set your wits at work to earn, 
every one, a little money to-morrow, either at 
home or among your neighbors. 

‘Start out bright and early to look for a job at 
some honorable employment by which a quarter 
or a half-dollar may be earned. 

“If you cannot get money for work, get 
something that can be turned into money. Leave 


| books, studies, play and everything else behind 


to-morrow, and work for a school flag.” 

A pleased and eager murmur went round the 
room, with some clattering of desk-lids. But 
‘*Prof’’ again demanded attention. 

“Talk it over this evening at home. Get your 
parents interested in it if you can; but don’t beg 
the money of them. Don’t take it if they offer 
to give it to you, even. Our flag must be earned, 
not begged; mind that. And there is to be no 
shaking of money-boxes. That isn’t the idea. 

‘Let us earn the money by honest, special 
work, and earn it to-morrow. How much do 
you suppose we shall need? I'll tell you that, 
too. 

“Twenty dollars will buy a very good flag. [ 
hope we can make that sum to-morrow. Perhaps 
not all in cash, but in money or money’s worth. 
Monday morning, at a quarter to nine, bring here 
what you have earned. If anybody offers youa 


| jack-knife, or a chicken, or a skein of yarn, ora 


peck of potatoes, work for it just as you would 


| for money, and bring it here, all the same. 


“I mean to take a job myself. The grocer 


| made me a joking offer of half a bushel of onions 


if I would patch the platform of his store, 
yesterday. If I cannot do better I shall take him 
at his word, and fetch my onions here Monday 
morning. Good-night, now, girls and boys; 
good-night, and good luck for to-morrow.” He 
struck the bell, laughing. 

The question of ways and means was ardently 
discussed on the way home, and afterward some 
of us were aided by suggestions from our 
grown-up folks; and a good many were offered 
jobs of work to do, for small amounts of money, 
about home. 

But some received no such offers. Several 
were told that they must do their usual Saturday 
work for the family welfare, before setting off on 
the flag-money enterprise. Among these was 
one of our little “‘Freshies,’’ named Irving Bemus. 
When Irving broached the matter at the supper- 
table that evening, his father said, ‘I’ve all I can 
do to send you to school five days in a week, 
without paying you for your work Saturdays.” 

This was true, for Mr. Bemus has no great 
plenty of anything but children. 

‘‘To-morrow,”’ he continued, ‘‘you must tier 
up that pile of stove-wood out in the yard. It 
ought to have been done long ago.” 

“May I have my time after I’ve done it?” 
questioned Irving. 

“At the rate you work on Saturdays it will 
take you all day, I guess,”’ replied his father, 
smiling grimly. ‘*But—yes, you may have your 
time after that wood is tiered up. See you do 
that first, however,”’ he added with emphasis. 

Like many lads thirteen years old, Irving was 
not usually a rapid worker on Saturdays. But 
he astonished his mother next morning by going 
down-stairs at four o’clock. At breakfast-time 
he had the wood more than half tiered up; and 
by nine o’clock it was all piled. 

It was a warm June morning when Irving set 
off in search of a paying job. He was rather late 
to be successful, for a dozen boys had already 
canvassed the village. The grocer to whom he 
first applied exclaimed, “Job! There’s been 
seven boys here already this morning, asking for 
jobs! What’s got into all of you boys?” 

Irving spent an hour in learning that no small 
jobs were to be had in the village at any figures. 
He was almost in despair of getting one, when 
the six-horse team from the spool-mill came 
jogging slowly up the street. Irving knew the 
driver, got up beside him under the big yellow 
canvas hood that shaded the seat, and told his 
trouble to sympathetic ears. 

“Well, ride along out of the village a little 
ways. P’r’aps we can light on something 
amongst the farmers,”’ said the driver. ‘‘’Twon't 
be anything fat, though. You'll have to work a 
good while for ten cents, from a farmer.” 


“Ten cents would be better than nothing,” said 
Irving. 
They hailed a man at work in a garden. 


“Want somebody to pull weeds ?” 

‘Goodness knows I do!’ exclaimed 
husbandman, straightening up his aching back. 
“I want somebody to do it, bad; but I’ve no 
money to pay out,’’ he added after a pause, and 
stooped again to his work. 

They asked another man who was furrowing 
between potato rows with a horse and plow if lie 
would not like to hire a boy to ride the horse. 

“That horse knows. more than a dozen boys!” 
cried the farmer, proudly. ‘He never steps on a 
potato hill if you let him take his own way.”’ 

Presently they overtook a man driving a small 
herd of troublesome young cattle. 

“What will you give me to help you drive 
them, sir ?’’ Irving asked. 

“Twenty-five cents and your dinner!” replied 
the drover. 

The lad was about to jump from the wagon 


the 
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oes he bethought himself to ask, ‘Where | little noises of whining, snarling and falsetto 


should we get to by to-night ?”’ 

«Durham; fourteen miles from here.” 

«How'd I get back ?” 

“Shanks” mare.” 

«She'd be too tired,’’ said Irving, between a 
laugh and a sigh. 

They had gone two miles when the driver said, 
“There’s old Joel Gaylord hoein’ his corn. Try 

m.” 
a try him, and then go back,”’ said Irving. 
«So you needn’t stop for me.” 

«Will you hire me to hoe for you, sir?" 
the lad, coming directly to business. 

‘Wal now, aint this kinder sudden ?”’ said the 
farmer, good-humoredly. ‘‘Where’s yer hoe ?”’ 

«J would work a little under wages-if you 
would lend me a hoe.” 


asked 


“That’s reasonable,” rejoined the farmer, 
laughing. ‘But let’s see, have you ever hoed 
corn?” 


“Once, sir.” 

«How much ?” 

«Twelve hills in our garden.” 

“H’m! Wal, I’m kinder partic’lar ’bout my 
hoin’,”’ replied Farmer Gaylord. ‘I guess ‘taint 
hardly wuth while. Much obleeged fer the 
offer.”’ 

Irving had turned away when the farmer called 
him back. ‘Tell ye what I'll do with ye; I'll 
give ye ten cents to go up into my back parster 
and salt my sheep up there. I gen’ly salt ’em 
Sunday morning; but there’s to be a didication 
meeting at Durham to-morrow. Wife and I 
want to get an airly start. Wha’ d’ye say ?”’ 

“I'll do it,” said Irving, promptly. 

“Wal; go to my house over yender and ask 
wife there to give ye the salt dish and salt. She 
will show ye the path to the parster. It’s way 
over back of that hill yender. When ye get 
there call the sheep all together, and put the salt 
round in little piles on the ground for ‘em.”’ 

“All right, sir.” 

“And mind, now, I want ye to count ’em 
careful, all the sheep and all the lambs, so’s't 
when ye come back ye can tell me just how many 
they be.” 

‘How many are there in the flock ?”’ 

“Oh, I sha’n’t tell ye that,’’ exclaimed the 
farmer, with a twinkle of his eye. ‘That’s what 
I want you to tell me.” 

The farmer’s wife furnished Irving with a 
four-quart measure half-full of salt, and kindly 
gave him two doughnuts before setting him on 
his way to the pasture. 

Irving followed the path through fields and 
scattered woodland, till the path terminated ata 
little set of bars. The sheep pasture was an 
extensive and lonely tract of rough land, 
surrounded by forest save part of one side. 
Here a brook ran through a meadow and passed 
neara very old barn. No other building could be 
seen, far or near. 

Irving called for the sheep as he had heard 
farmers do, but did not see anything of them till 
he went down to the meadow. They were lying 
down to escape the heat, in the shadow of spruces 
on the north side of several large rocks. 

The old ewes rose when they saw the salt dish, 
bleated to their lambs, and all crowded around 
Irving so closely that he had difficulty in dropping 
the salt in little piles, and still more difficulty in 
counting the sheep. Indeed, he counted them 
thrice before he felt sure that there were seventy- 
nine in all. 

It was then long past noon. Irving, tired and 
hot, sat down in the shade to rest a while. The 
distance back to the village was between four and 
tive miles. It had been a long trip for ten cents 
and two doughnuts. Irving was thinking of this 
when he heard a peal of thunder. A dark bank 
of clouds was rising up toward the sun from the 
west. 

“Going to be a thunder-shower!’’ he said to 
himself; “a big one, too, I guess. How fast 
those black clouds rise! I’ll get a ducking before 
I can reach home.” Then he thought of the old 
barn in the meadow. “I'll put for that,’’ he 
said, and ran. 

Irving had no difficulty in entering the old hay 
barn, which was empty, even down to the loose 
poles in the bottom of the hay-bay. Swallows 
twittered in the high, cobwebbed roof, and pheebes 
flew out. Apparently birds were the sole 
occupants. But some one had probably cut the 
grass in the meadow the previous year, for there 
was an old potato sack lying on the barn floor, 
with an earthen pot, a tin plate and a dipper. 
Down in the hay-bay Irving saw a broken bushel 
basket. 

Irving had barely looked round when the 
shower began. How it rattled on the old roof! 
He looked out through the opening in a broken 
board and saw white sheets of rain driving down 
the meadow. While thus gazing he perceived a 
black animal coming through the rain. At first 
he thought it was a dog. Its head was carried 
high; and he saw that it held something in its 
mouth. As it came nearer the barn he noticed 
'ts bushy tail, and concluded that it must be a 
fox. But he had never before seen a fox so dark 
color. It looked quite black. 

Irving stood as still as the boards he looked 
through, and the animal trotted up to the barn. 
He now saw that it carried in its mouth a 
collection of frogs, some still kicking and wrig- 








sling. Next moment the creature darted through 
a hole in the barn’s stone foundation, beneath 
the floor where Irving stood. Then he heard odd | 





barking. 

‘“Jingo!’’ exclaimed Irving. ‘‘It must be an 
old fox and cubs, sure! But I thought foxes 
were red, or yellow.” 
into the old hay-bay, which was stoned up on the 
side next the floor. Then, regardless of the rain, 
he stole out, ran around to the rear end, and 
stopped with stones the hole through which the 
fox had entered. The moment he accomplished 
this he ran round to the other side just in time to 
see the black mother fox making off at speed. 
She had escaped through another hole in the 
foundation wall. On reaching the bushes she 
barked querulously, but did not again show 
herself. 

“Well, she’s got away; but I know there are | 
cubs. Maybe I can catch them,’’ thought Irving. | 
He quickly stopped every hole he could see in 
the stone walls beneath the sills. Then he went 
inside, pried up a plank of the floor and turned it | 
over. 

Beneath there was a dark space, musty with 
decaying chaff and straw and dust. It was s0| 
dark down there that he pulled up four more | 
planks at different places to get more light before | 
he let himself down to look for the cubs. Fora 
time he moved round, bent down in a space not | 


The “Prof’’ exhibited ten microscopic ‘‘slides”’ 
| containing diatoms prepared and mounted on 
| Saturday, for which he knew of a market at | discovery. 
While we were taking turns 17th of June is the proper date, and therefore 
He tiptoed about, peeping | examining these under the school microscope we | worthy to be named ‘Mississippi Day.”’ 

In marched | 


fifty cents each. 


heard a tramping on the stairs. 
Irving Bemus with an old basket on his shoulder, 
covered over with burlap. 

At that we all stared in good earnest. 
aisle and set the basket by the table. 
it. ‘‘That’s my day's work,” said he. 

He did not say what was in the basket. 
“Prof’’ looked at it, 
attempted to pull off the burlap. 

“Easy, sir,’’ said Irving. 
out!’’ At that the girls began to scamper away. 


Such cunning little creatures none of us had 
When we peeped into their 


ever seen before. 
basket they barked at us in the drollest manner. 
They were of a dark drab-gray color. 

‘““Why,”’ said the “Prof,” “they are fox cubs!” 

“Yes, sir; and they are black fox cubs, too!” 
exclaimed Irving, proudly. 
silver-gray. I saw the old fox, and she was 
black as a crow. A man has offered me five 
dollars for the three already this morning. 


Irving | 
never so much as smiled, but tramped down the | 
r Then he 
took out a ten-cent piece and laid it down beside | 


The 
wonderingly, and then 


“They may jump 


“Either black or 


He | 
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| himself, in whose enterprise both Marquette and 
Joliet were engaged, never asserted a title to the 
There can be no doubt that the 


As Marquette passed down the great river 
that opened to him, his eye was suddenly arrested 
| by the effigies of two dragons on the high bluffs, 
or rocks, at a point near where the city of Alton 


now stands. Each effigy, he says, ‘‘was as big 


las a calf.” They were colored green and red, 
| had scales, and the tails were wound around their 
| bodies and ended like fishes. 

Marquette was, to use his own language, filled 
with terror at the sight. He believed that the 
Evil One was the lord of the wilderness, despite 
|} the sunshine, the song-birds and flowers, and 
| that this dark dominion was to disappear before 
| the coming of the Cross. 
| Who painted these rocks with images founded 
upon European ideas? In German mythology 
there is a legend of the slaying of adragon bya 
Christian knight; the legend of St. George and 
the Dragon gives to England one of her repre- 
sentative emblems. How came the same legendary 
suggestions here ? 

No one can answer. 
of the two dragons of the Mississippi. 


Marquette made a sketch 
It was 


more than three feet high, without seeing anything | says a prime black fox-skin is worth a hundred | preserved by the French intendants of Canada, 


of the little foxes. 

reflection of a lot of eyes in a dark corner. | 

Stealing up, he made out three little fellows, as | 

large as half-grown kittens. They whined, | 

bristled and ‘“‘yapped”’ sharply when they per- | 

ceived that they were discovered. 
Though perhaps not more than five weeks old, 


Marquette 


the creatures would, Irving felt pretty sure, 
prove sharp biters if he seized them with bare 
hands. He thought of the old broken basket and 
potato sack. Perhaps he could throw the sack 
over them. He turned back for it, then wound 
his handkerchief over one hand, and endeavored 
to get within reach of the little foxes. But they 
all scurried away through a hole into the hay- 
bay. 

Irving climbed up out of the hole in the floor 
and jumped down into the hay-bay. Then with 
sack and protected hand he again attempted to 
seize the cubs; but they ran back to their place 
beneath the floor. 
the bay, and stopped their entrance holes with 
stones. 

‘“‘Now I’ve got ‘em hard and fast!’’ he said. 

But the spry little rogues darted this way and 
that, barking at him with baby voices. He 
seized one, but its teeth nipped him so sharply 
that he let it go. Finally he took the broken | 
bushel basket and clapped that_over one. Then 
he brought the open mouth of the sack half round 
the basket. Next he lifted one side of the basket, 
and out jumped the little fox into the bag. In 
this manner Irving caught all three. 

Finally he drew the mouth of the sack over the 
basket, and turned the little foxes into this. 
Then he tied the sack over the basket, shouldered 
it, took the salt measure in his free hand and set 
off toward Farmer Gaylord’s. Many a time the 
tired small boy had to shift his burden and rest 
by the way. 

The farmer, who was a kind-hearted man, not 
only paid him the stipulated ten cents but, much | 
amused when he saw what the boy had captured, | 
harnessed his horse and set him well on his way 
home. 

By half-past eight Monday morning the high | 
school boys and girls began to bring in their | 
contributions for the flag. The most had brought | 
money, in sums from twenty cents to a dollar. | 
One boy brought four quarts of beans which he | 
had earned. When he set these down there was | 
a great laugh. 

One of the girls brought a panful of cookies. 
**’Twas all the job I could get,” she said, with | 
comic gravity. ‘I made cookies, at the halves, 
all Saturday forenoon; and I intend to sell them | 
to you at two fora cent.’’ She quickly realized 
twenty cents. 

Another boy brought a bucket containing six 
or seven pretty brook trout in water. 

“I couldn’t get a job,” said he, ‘so I went | 
fishing; and I’ve had an offer of twenty-five | 
cents for these at the hotel.” 


Once more he drove them into 





cubs. So that’s five dollars and ten cents, any 
way!’ added Irving, triumphantly. 

“Good enough! That's ten cents more than I 
can show!’’ exclaimed the ‘‘Prof.”’ 


But at last he saw the greenish | dollars; and he means to try and raise these | and copies of it are yet to be seen. 


The Dragon Rocks have crumbled. In 1860 
| the pictures had disappeared, and about that date 
| efforts were made to restore them. But the ham- 
| mers of science have wholly changed the place, 


Then there was a shout of ‘Hooray for Irving | which for some two hundred years was known, 


Bemus.”’ 





discovers the Mississippi. 


We had fairly earned over thirty dollars, 
which was promptly invested in a handsome silk 
flag, that looks very bright and pretty streaming 
out from our flagpole on a breezy day. 

Marian L. CuMMINGs. 


+ 
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For the Companion. 


MISSISSIPPI DAY. 


It isa curious coincidence of historical events 
that Bunker Hill Day and Mississippi Day—the 
day of the battle and the day of the discovery— 
should fall on the same date, June 17th. The 
events were separated by nearly a century. 

The anniversary of the Battle of Bunker Hill 
long waited for recognition as a local holiday; 
and two hundred years passed before the States 
and cities on the Mississippi River began to 
observe the historic day of the Father of Waters. 

The discovery of the Mississippi by De Soto, 
and the burial of that cavalier in its depths at 
night, are very poetic and picturesque events 
of our history. But the Northern discovery of 
the great river by Marquette and Joliet, which 


claims Mississippi Day, if less dramatic, is 


| wonderfully attractive in historical incidents and 


coloring. Some day it will probably find adequate 
expression in patriotism, literature and art. 

Cast your eye over the map of the Great Lakes 
and Mississippi Valley, and you may see at a 
glance the route of the Jesuit father, Marquette, 
from the Canadian north to Green Bay, and 
thence to the Wisconsin River. 

It was early summer when Marquette launched 
his canoes on the Wisconsin. The days were long 
and clear and bright. The prairies were in bloom, 
and the songs of birds filled the air. 

The Wisconsin a beautiful river at any 
season, but especially so in early summer. 
Marquette, like many of the early explorers, had 
the soul of a poet. He was, moreover, a kindly, 
cheery man. He must have felt the spell of all 
these new and thrilling scenes; the dalles, the 
bluffs, the serene days, the fiery noons, the blue 
sky and long twilights, the soaring eagles and 
countless voices of the singing birds. 

On the 17th of June, 1673, beyond the blooming 
bluffs a great tide met the Wisconsin at a place 
where is now the city of Prairie du Chien. The 
canoe of Marquette drifted down into the greater 
stream, and the pilot-missionary found himself 
on the Mississippi. 

It has been asserted 
Mississippi before Marquette, 


is 


that La Salle the 


but La 


saw 


Salle | 


| and appeared on old maps, as Castle Rocks. 

Marquette passed the mounds where St. Louis 
now stands, and the mouths of the three rivers— 
the Missouri, the Illinois and the Qhio. ‘The 
summer deepened; the world grew more bright 
and entrancing. He returned, but worn out with 
the hardships of his voyage, soon after died. 

It such poetic and historic 
associations that invite the celebration 
anniversary of Mississippi Day. 


and 
the 


scenes 


of 


Is 


HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. 
<-o- 
For the Companion. 


AN ICE-COLUMN. 


A lady in Rochester, New York, gave an empty 
cologne bottle to her little boy to play with ona 
recent cold day in winter. The bottle was of 
colorless glass, six inches high and three inches 
across at the bottom. About midway it began to 
taper, and was about half an inch in diameter at 
the top. Toward evening the child filled the 
bottle with water, inserted a cork, and left it on 
a shelf in the pantry. 

In the morning a curious sight met the mother’s 
eyes. The night had been cold and the water 
was frozen solid. Strange to say, the bottle was 
not broken, but out of the top rose a column of 
ice four inches tall, and exactly corresponding in 
diameter with the of the bottle. The 
column of ice was as round and straight and true 
as a lead-pencil. Tou its summit the cork was 
frozen tight. This phenomenon was viewed by 
the whole family, and all agreed that it was 
something unusual. To account for it, the 
following theory was suggested : 

It is well known that by a law of nature all 
substances contract with Water is thus 
affected until the freezing-point is reached, when 
crystallization takes place. The particles of ice 
then arrange themselves in such a manner that 
there is expansion instead of contractioa in the 
entire bulk. ‘That is to say, a cubic foot of water 
will make more than a cubic foot of ice. 

Putting the case another way, a pound of ice 
takes up more room than a pound of water; 
therefore, a given bulk of ice is lighter than the 
same bulk of water. 
It is because of this 
provision of nature 
that ice floats instead 
of sinking. 

If the ice should 
sink to the bottom of 
a lake or stream, new 
ice would form at the 
top and sink in its 
turn, and so on, until 
the entire body of 
water became frozen. 

No summer heat 
could thaw it through, 
and it may easily be 
imagined that the re- 
sults would be disas- 


mouth 


cold. 





trous to mankind. 

The bottle of water 
which has been de- 
scribed was on a shelf 
near a window, and a 
little lower than the sill. It is probable that the 
cold first attacked the water immediately beneath 
the cork. The crystallized particles took the 
direction of least resistance, and made their way 
upwards. As they emerged from the bottle the 
particles immediately under them next became 
frozen, and were forced upward by expansion. 
This process was continued until the column of 
ice, as described, was formed. 

Does this theory cover the case? If not, can 
some scientist account for the phenomenon ? 
Wiis Kenyon. 
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RESPIRATION. 


Object of breathing? Learn all the organs involved, 
Size of lungs; ther capacity 

What sort of air do we exhale ? 

How much pure air does one need in an hour? 

Is breathing voluntary or involuntary ? 

How long can the breath be held? 

What takes place when we are "out of breath?" 





For the Companion. 


A RAG SONG. 


What is it that the old bells say 
Jingling, jangling all the day ? 
As each backward and forward wags, 
Clings and clanging its “Rags ! —old rags ! 
White rags! black rags! red and blue: 
White is best, but the rest will do.” 


They’ve been up since the small o’clocks, 
Ringing their sing-song blocks and blocks. 
Now they are tired ; their cross-rope sags: 
Yet they must rattle their “Rags ! —old rags ! 
White rags! black rags! red and blue! 
Sell us some, we beg of you.” 


Every day it is just the same. 
Rag-man’s weary, and horse is lame ; 
Cart is feeble but onward drags, 
Making the bells clash, ‘‘Rags—old rags ! 
Wash and boil and steam and stew : 
Press to pulp the motley crew.” 


Raindrops patter, sunbeams glance, 
Still they sing as they dangling dance : 
“Buekets and boxes, buttons and bags! 
All of them made out of rags—old rags! 
Please believe us, ’tis our due, 
Since the truth we’re telling you.” 


What is it that the old bells ring, 
Jingling, jangling as they swin 
“Cheer up white-souls, black-souls, fags ! 
Hearts can be cleansed as are rags—rags—rags ! 
Every one be fashioned new 
Into something good and true.” 


JULIE M. LIPPMANN. 


* 
> 





For the Companion. 


IMPERIAL TACT. 


Somehow, great things are naturally expected 
from ‘high-born’’ people. Unfortunately the 
expectation is not often realized; but we are told 
that there is no lady in England who is superior 
to Queen Victoria in the gracious qualities which 





go to make the real gentlewoman. The following 
story, it is said, is strictly true: 


things. Daisies are the commonest flower of the 
field. They were not beneath the notice of an 
observant queen. Don't forget the daisies. 


ee 


* BIDOCHE,.” 


In France the poor have a kind of meat—in some 
cases it is their only kind—which they call bidoche. 
The word is not in the dictionaries, because it is of 
too recent coinage to be entitled to a place there. 
It has come into use with the things which it 
describes, and that is the flesh of horses, donkeys 
and mules. Bidoche sells in the horse-meat markets 
fur an average of about ten cents a pound. Its 
cheapness is due to the fact that only horses, don- 
keys and mules which have been lamed, or are, 
while not diseased, beyond useful service as 
draught animals, are fattened and butchered. 


Many horses which are good for little else are 
perfectly good for “beef” purposes, and only such 
as are fit to be eaten, and are not too old, are 
allowed by the watchful sanitary authorities to be 
butchered and sold as meat. 

On account of its cheapness, the butchering of 
bidoche has greatly increased in the past few years. 
In 1891 more than twenty-one thousand horses, 
besides three hundred donkeys and sixty mules, 
were butchered for their meat in Paris. 

Horse-meat is permitted to be sold only by those 
who deal in it exclusively, so that no purchaser of 
beef in a general market is in danger of having 
horse-meat imposed upon him. 

The horse-meat dealers employ men to go about 
and purchase horses suitable for their purpose. 
There are within the limits of Paris two abattoirs 
where horses are slaughtered for food—at Villejuif 
and Pantin. 

At Villejuif at least fifty horses are butchered 
every day. The business of slaughtering them is 
much more terrible, it is said, than that of slaugh- 
tering cattle, on account of their greater intelligence 
and excitability. The horses seem to have a 
premonition of their fate from the moment of 
their entrance into the building. Nevertheless, the 
actual slaughter is effected in the most merciful 
and instantaneous manner a 

The animals which are thin and poor in flesh, 
but otherwise in suitable bodily condition, are used 
in the manufacture of sausages. Only the better- 
conditioned furnish the roasts and steaks which 
are a real luxury to the poor, and even an occasional 
delicacy to the rich. 

Many superb Percherons, and even blooded 
driving animals of great value, find their way to 
the horse-abattoir as the result of accidents. In 
a fall on the street a fine horse’s leg may be broken. 
It is very likely rendered useless by this accident. 
A special wagon or truck, employed only for this 
purpose, is sent for, and the animal is hurried 
away to Villejuif, there to be turned into bidoche. 

The omnibus and street-car companies furnish 
many recruits for the bidoche army. The practice 
of butchering horses for food undoubtedly has the 
effect to save many animals from long periods of 
maltreatment. Where horses are not used for food, 
men have a motive to make use of them, for some 
draught purpose, as long as they can move or = 
a few pounds; and one often sees in England or 
America an old horse which has once been a pet 
carriage animal dragging out its last days cruelly 
between the shafts of a cab or dray. 

In Paris, on the contrary, as an aging horse is 


| worth more for ‘‘beef,” or even for sausages, than 
Many of our readers have listened to the | for drau 


ght purposes, it goes to a sudden and 
»ractically painless death rather than to this long 


addresses of Lady Henry Somerset, who has | fiving slaughter. 


endeared herself to hundreds of thousands of 
women in America by the charming personality | 
which she has lent to the help of the temperance 
movement. When she was a child four or five 
years of age, she received with other little 
peeresses an invitation from the Queen. 

Little Isabel—she was then Lady Isabel Somers 
—came to the palace dressed in white, with a 
wreath of daisies on her head. Like most chil- 
dren, she was full of fun and frolic, and while 
the other little ones were waiting primly for the 
Queen to appear, she ran and seated herself in 
the great chair of state reserved for Victoria. 

Soon Her Majesty entered. She exhibited no 
annoyance at the baby’s breach of etiquette, but 
came up and patted her on the cheek, and smiling, 
said : 

“Ah, my little Isabel !’’ 

The child drew herself up. ‘Lady Isabel, if 
you please,’’ said the tiny and audacious peeress. 

Years passed away. At eighteen Lady Isabel 
was formally presented at court. The native 
simplicity and independence which to-day move 
her to dare unpopularity for the sake of an 
unpopular cause led her to appear in the gorgeous 
pageant that paid honor to the Queen in a simple 
gown of white. 

Upon her head she wore a wreath of daisies, 
and daisies at her throat and waist. As she 
made her courtesy, the Queen touched her upon 
the cheek, and said: 

“Ah, Lady Isabel! Daisies again!’’ 

It was a simple, kindly act, courteously done, 
and showed the imperial tact of one who had 
carefully trained herself to remember other 
people’s affairs. 

Victoria is said to be the busiest woman in the 
world. It was, therefore, all the more noteworthy 
that she should remember whether little Isabel 
wore daisies or roses, or in fact that she should 
remember anything at all about her. ‘That one 
gentle expression of tactful remembrance made 
Lady Isabel the Queen’s friend forever. 

What is tact but skill in discerning what will 
be agreeable and helpful to somebody else? It 
includes kindliness, and then it is one of the 
elements of the highest breeding, and an ornament 
to any character. 

Christianity includes many pagan virtues; but 
tact is the flower of them all. A good deed done 
without a proper method may do great harm. 
Great causes suffer more from tactless enthusiasts 
than from virulent enemies. 

The pretty story of the little peeress and the 
great Queen has value for those of us who are 
trying to develop ourselves according to the 





Christian ideal. 

Sincerity is the soul of spiritual tact. This, 
with kindliness, will enable a person to move the 
little world around him to beautiful and gracious 
ends. Consider what other people care for. 





Study their histories. Remember their little 


So careful is the inspection of horses offered for 
use as beef that, it is said, the consumer of horse- 
meat has a more complete assurance of its proper 
condition than has the consumer of beef or mutton. 


* 
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KINDLY DONE. 


Many odd and amusing stories are told of the 
clever French critic, Jules Janin, and his friends. 
None is more pleasing, or more to their credit, 
than one in which Janin, Theodore Burette, the 
historian, and Leon Satayes, the composer, author 
and critic, figured. One of Janin’s best friends 
was an old aunt who sent him to school when he 
was a boy, kept house for him, and took good care 
of him when he, a young man, was making his 
reputation, but not much money, in literature. 





It was, perhaps, in memory of her that he made 
a protégée of a poor old woman whom he noticed 
one day in the street. He placed her in a home for 
aged persons, and until her death, years afterward, 
was her thoughtful and generous friend. The good 
woman was very ill once, and when she was 
convalescing she said: 

“I want to go and call on M. Janin. I must see 
him once more before I die.” 

One of the women of the institution went with 
her. Janin was living then at the top of a house 
which Commanded a beautiful view of the garden 
of the Luxembourg. His “garret’”’ was filled with 
books and pictures, but like any other garret it was 
reached by climbing a great many stairs. Slowly 
and painfully the old woman toiled up the long 
flights. She had to sit down often to rest. It took 
her nearly two hours to reach the top. Janin was 
breakfasting with Theodore Burette. 

He received her with great cordiality and 
affection, and the three had a happy breakfast. 
The two men devoted themselves to entertaining 
her. They inquired all about the home, the rules, 
the diversions, the food, her recent illness, and 
listened with genial interest to all she had to say. 
She said good ty, and they made ready to escort 
her down-stairs. 

“We will return your visit soon,” they said, and 
sreaniny | themselves on either side of her, they 
vegan to descend the stairs. But the effort and 
excitement had been too much for the feeble old 
lady. Her limbs failed her, and she could not take 
a step. 

Just then Satayes appeared on the scene. “We 
must carry her down,” he said. So they placed 
her comfortably in an arm-chair. Janin and 
Burette, who were small men, took the back, 
Satayes took the front, and they went down flight 
after flight of the many-storied house, breathless 
but cheerful. 

“Well, my good woman,” gasped Satayes, “I 
don’t know of any queen who has a carriage like 
yours.” 

The three literary workers were hardly in 
training for their achievement, but they placed her 
safe and sound on the sidewalk, and saw her go 
away with her attendant, her old heart deeply 
touched and pleased with the attentions she had 
received. 


2 
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“THINK O° YER MITHER!” 


Lord Nelson is reported to have said that “he 
never knew what fear was.” But scores of brave 
men have known that terrible sensation and have 
risen above it. Courage in certain persons is an 
instinct, but in the majority of brave men it is a 
moral creation. 


The Rev. J.C. Young tells, in his “Journal,” a 
story illustrating the fact that a mother’s influence 





| can create courage in her son, even though he is 


“a coward on instinct.” 

The boy, eighteen years of age, behaved with 
such conspicuous bravery in his first battle with 
the Russians, at the Alma, as to attract the atten- 


tion of a newspaper correspondent. The mother 
read the published letter, and wrote to her son 
calling him her “hero boy.” The son replied with 
the frank confession that had it not been for a 
sergeant-major, and the thought of his mother, he 
should have run away. He wrote: 

“When I first saw the Russian guns opening fire, 
I felt disposed to run away. I| felt that I was a 
born coward. My knees knocked together; I looked 
over my shoulder to see how the land lay behind 
me. Suddenly I felt a strong hand between my 
shoulder-blades, and heard a kindly voice, in broad 
Scotch, say: 

«+*Come, laddies—forward move—forward! Duty, 
aye, duty!’ 

“Encouraged by the tone of friendly expostu- 
ation, and the brave bearing of our old 
sergeant-major, I felt as if a new backbone had 
been put into me. I went on with redoubled 
courage; but as I drew nearer, and saw more of 
the ghastly effect of shot and shell, I again found 
myself looking over my shoulder. 

“Instantly the same hand was at my back, and I 
heard: ‘Eh, sirs! Come, come, laddie; ye’ve done 
vera weel. Forward then! Duty’s the word— 
aye, duty! Come, then—I’m just proud o’ ye!’ 

“Inspired to deserve his good opinion, [ put 
forth all my energy until the man on my right and 
the other on my left were shot down. This was 
| too much for my coward heart. I turned round to 
fly. But both my shoulders were seized in an iron 
| grip, and these words hissed in my ears: 

“Fie, fie, laddie! Think o’ yer mither!’ 

“Wrought up by your dear name, I sprung 
forward, rushed into the thick of the battle, and 
hope, bore myself as a soldier should.” 
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For the Companion. 


AN ARROW-HEAD. 


1 found it in a field late plowed, 
Between the furrows of the corn,— 
This relic of a race bronze-browed, 
Type of their skill and haughty scorn. 
And once again I seemed to hear 
From yonder grove of ancient oaks 
Their lusty voices ringing clear, 
As, on the anvil, hammer strokes. 


’T was hunt or battle stirred their blood 
To leap impatient with desire! 
*Twas pleasure drowned them like a flood, 
Or passion burned them like a fire. 
And doubtless where this flint was found, 
So small it is, some Indian’s eye 
Discovered, feeding on the ground, 
A weary minstrel of the sky. 
Then sang an arrow through the air 
Its melody of fate and wrong, 
Until it reached its mark—and there 
Ceased with the bird’s brief burst of song. 
Both singers dead ! and where they fell,— 
For years deserted and unknown, 
The spot was marked,—I know it well, 
By this imperishable stone ! 
FRANK D. SHERMAN. 
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WHAT HE COULD AFFORD. 


Robert Carrick was one of the earliest bankers 
of Glasgow. He went to the city a poor boy, but 
became the leading partner of the old Ship Bank. 
He lived and died a grim, penurious man, and left 
not a penny to any benevolent institution in the 
city where all his wealth had been accumulated. 
Once, however, according to Mr. Paxton Hood, he 
was obliged to act with an appearance of gen- 
erosity. He was waited on by three fellow-citizens 
for a subscription to the Royal Infirmary, then in 
its infancy. 


They wished him-to head the subscription, and 
to their mortification and surprise he put down 
his name for only two guineas, and when they 
besought him to increase the amount he became 
indignant, and threatened to withdraw his name 
altogether. 

He could not really afford even so much as two 
guineas, he declared. 

The deputation proceeded next to the office of 
Mr. Milquham, one of the great manufacturers of 
Glasgow. He looked at the paper and exclaimed: 

“Bless me, what’s this? Banker Carrick only 
two guineas!” 

They told him that the banker had said he could 
not really afford any more. 

“What's that you say?” He turned to his faithful 
cashier. “Jamie, bring me the bank-book.” Then 
he wrote a check on the Ship Bank for ten thousand 
pounds. 

“Now, Jamie, run to the bank, and bring that 
money to me.” 

The check was presented. Old Robin stared. 
“Go back,” said he; “there’s some mistake,” and 
presently he came running into Milquham’s 
counting-house in great anxiety. 

“What’s wrong wi’ ye the day?” asked the 
banker. 

“Nothing in the least degree wrong with me. 
But I suspect there’s something far wrong with 
you and the bank,” answered the manufacturer, 
“for these good gentlemen sitiing here have 
assured me that, in your own office and out of 
your own mouth, you declared you could only 
afford them two guineas. And that being the case, 
I think it is high time I removed my deposits.” 

Mr. Carrick was in a hard place, but he finally 
yo down his name for fifty guineas. Then Mr. 

lilquham cancelled his check, and the deputation 
went away rejoicing. 
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WORTHY OF REMEMBRANCE. 


In Captain Anderson’s recent book, “Among 
Typhoons and Pirate Craft,” the author describes 
a stirring adventure—‘“one of the most heroic 
deeds on record,” he calls it—of which he was a 
witness off the coast of China. The Lamont, the 
ship in which he was at that time third officer, had 
just “scudded across a typhoon” when a dismantled 
vesse] was discovered on the starboard bow. 


On her deck four persons could be made out, and 
while the crew of the Zamont were watching them 
one of the four was seen to throw himself into the 
sea and strike out for the Hamont. The crew of 
the latter ship stood ready with life-buoys and 
ropes, and two or three of them, with lines about 
their waists, were prepared to go to the swimmer’s 
help, if necessary. 

All hands were greatly excited. “Will he be 
able to reach us?” was the question on every lip. 

‘“‘He must be a powerful swimmer,” the captain 
= tosay. “And he’s got something on his 
yack! 

As he made his way toward the Zamont over that 
seething, foaming abyss, now on the top of the 
crested wave, now out of sight in the hollow, the 
eager faces of the hardened crew made a picture 
not to be forgotten. 

Nearer and nearer he came, till he was within 
reach of one of the life-buoys. He clutched it 





appealing look toward the eager hands that were 
gently drawing in the lines. 

Before he could touch the side of the EHamont 
three of the men were overboard with lines in 
their hands and around their waists. In a moment 
the brave fellow had a rope passed about him, and 
was quickly hoisted on deck. 

The carefully wrapped bundle on his back was 
opened, and the astonished sailors found inside a 
beautiful girl, two or three years old. She and 





her preserver were at once taken below, and both 
were speedily resuscitated under the care of the 
captain. By this time the dismantled ship had 
gone down, with all on board. 

Sailors know what danger is, and can appreciate 
a deed of hervism. No sooner were the man and 
child safe than the crew of the Eamont began to 
shake each other by the hand, as if they themselyes 
had been in danger and had found deliverance. 

“By George, he is a splendid fellow,” said one. 
“Good luck to him forever,” said another, while 
some were obliged to turn away their heads to 
gulp down a rising lump in their throats. 

The hero of the story, “a noble specimen of 
manhood,” was a negro born in Virginia. In early 
life he had been a slave. ‘‘He seemed to be a man of 
the most affectionate feelings,” says Mr. Anderson 
“and that he had loved and respected his late 
captain and wife was evident, from the care and 
tenderness he bestowed upon their orphan child.” 

His name was Daniel Jackson. It deserves ty 
be remembered. 
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NOT MUCH OF A LIFT, 


Farmers, even those who are considered rather 
“nigh” in other respects, are usually quite willing 
to give foot-passengers a “lift; but they like to be 
asked for the favor politely. <A native of Hillville 
was returning from the county fair at Brookby with 
an empty wagon, when he overtook a smartly 
dressed young man who was plodding along with 
the disgusted air of one unused to country roads 
and sandy soil. 

“Hullo, hayseed!” cried the foot-passenger, 
turning around as he heard the rattle of wagon 
wheels, and standing still until the farmer drove 
up. “Can a fellow get a lift to ’Sconset?” and 
without waiting for a reply, he vaulted into the 
wagon. “I might as well ride with you as to walk, 
I guess. Now, then, start up your nag.” 

The farmer looked at the young man a little 
sharply, but said nothing beyond a “Git-ap!” 
addressed to his horse. 

After two or three miles had been traversed, the 
young man paused for a moment in his inconse 
quent chatter and remarked: 

“It’s more of a distance to ’Sconset than I sup 

osed.” 

“It is quite a distance,” responded the farmer, 
in a non-committal tone. 

Another twenty minutes passed, and-then the 
pny 3 man inquired: 

“About how far is it to ’Sconset?” 

“Well,” replied the farmer, ‘keepin’ straight 
ahead, the way we’re goin’ naow, I sh’d say 
*twould be a matter o’ twenty-five thaousand miles 
or so; but ef so be you was favorable t’ gettin’ 
aout 0’ my wagon an’ hoofin’ it back, it aint much 
above eight miles.” 

The young man got out with great celerity, and 
proceeded to “hoof it” in the opporite direction. 

“I cal late,” said the farmer, telling his wife the 
story afterward, “I cal’late his mode of addressin’ 
th’ next man he meets will be some diff’rent.” 
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HARDSHIP. 


It is said that people are always prone to regard 
their own peculiar trials as more severe than those 
which afflict any one else. An old “North Shore” 
sea-captain, when he hears people “fussin’ over 
nothin’,” always tells them the story of the 
Gloucester schooner Dart. 


The schooner was making her way into Boston 
Harbor in a heavy fog which had shut down urex- 
pectedly, and had caused a great deal of grumbling 
on board. The pilot, especially, was anxious and 
unhappy. Suddenly, at an early hour in the 
morning, the fog lifted a little, and the Dart’s pilot 
saw, right ahead of him, a large East Indiaman. 

The Dart’s helm was quickly put down, and the 
schooner slid under the stern of the large vessel. 

Then the pilot’s voice, husky with fog, rose from 
the Dart: 

“Ship ahoy! What ship is that?” 

“Ship Reindeer from Calcutta,” came the answer 
promptly. 

“How long out?” 

“One hundred and fourteen days.” 

There was a moment’s silence; then the voice 
sang out from the Reindeer, “What ship is that?” 

“Schooner Dart from Gloucester,” replied the 
husky pilot. 

“How long out?” 

“Out all night,” came the plaintive answer; and 
asa derisive chuckle from the deck of the Reindeer 
reached the listening ears on board the little 
schooner Dart, its pilot suddenly became aware of 
whata good joke he had afforded their big neighbor 
from Calcutta. 


——__<¢e—___—_ 
LIKENESS. 


Professor Galton, illustrating the strong likeness 
which often exists between members of the same 
family, reports the following facts: One boy some- 
times spoke to himself in a looking-glass, thinking 
that he was talking to his brother. A little girl, 
whose mother and aunt were twins, often called 
her aunt “mother” and her mother ‘‘auntie,” 50 
much alike were those ladies. 

“On one occasion, when I returned from foreign 
service,” says a British officer, “my father turned 
to me and said, ‘I thought you were in London, 
thinking I was my brother; yet he had not seen 
me for nearly four years.” 

3ut the following anecdote is still more inter- 
esting. It was sent to Professor Galton by a young 
Englishman, who says, “I was coming home from 
India on leave of absence. The ship did not arrive 
for some days after it was due. My twin brother, 
Ben, had come up to receive me, and our aged 
mother was very nervous. 

“One morning, after she had undergone several 
disappointments because of the ship’s delay, 
rushed into her room, saying, ‘O mother, how are 

you?’ Her answer was, ‘No, Benjamin, it’s a bad 
Soke; you know how anxious I am for Alfred. It 
was some time before I could convince my mother 
that I was her son Alfred, who had been away *0 
long, and not my twin brother, Ben, playing a joke 
on her.” 
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IN SLEEP. 


It is said that the late Mr. Spurgeon had the bad 
habit of waiting until late in the week to compore 
his sermons. One Saturday night, says Londen 
Tit-Bits, he shut himself into his study, chose his 
text, and began to work out his ideas, but the 
wheels of thought drove so hard that he strove In 
vain. The sermon would not come. 


Despairing of success that night, he went to _ 
On awakening, however, he was confronted by the 








with a firm grasp, at the same time casting an | 


awfulness of the occasion, a state of things W hich 
only those can realize who have been similarly 
situated. He had his text, but not a line of thougi" 
Church time was near, and in despair he appeales 
| to his wife. 
“What is your text?” asked she. ™ 
He told her, and she at once proceeded to put the 
discourse before him in all its divisions of firstly, 
secondly, and so on. - 
“You've hit it exactly,” cried the preacher in 
astonishment. “Where did you get it?” , 
“Why,” said she, “you sat up in bed, in the 
middle of the night, and went through it yourself. 
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For the Companion. 
A MOTHER’S ’SPONSIBILITIES. 


"Tis a dretful ’sponsibil- 
ity 
To bring up dollies 
right, 
And I re’lly thought this 
mornin’ 
My bang was turnin’ 
white. 
My Della Carolina 
Isa very lovely child, 
But her brother, Ales- 
sander!! 
He nearly drives me 
wild. 


Now Della has pecoolyar 
hair, 
Tis quite a Teeshun* 
red— 
(I don’t know how to 
spell it, 
But that’s what mam 
ma said). 


And that naughty Ales. 
sander 
Called his sister “‘Red- 
head” twice ; 
So I sat him down em- 
phatie, 
And I gave him this 
advice: 


“Respeck your sister’s 
feelin’s; 
You’re not behavin’ 
well.” 
But he made a funny 
face, and said, 
“Then I'll call her ) 
Auburn Dell.” 


And when I ’sisted firm. 


iy | | a 


"Now oll be quiet, children. 


Iie should call her 
Caro—my! 
He said that’s short for 
carrot-top, 4a N 


And he’s ’fraid’twoulad 7 


make her ery. qQ 


I had to play purtend ») 
and cough ‘ 
Until I ’most was - 
chokin’, = =O 


Because if he had seen 

me laugh, 
He'd kept 
a-jokin’. 


right on 


But I made him wear 
his sister’s dress 
Until he went to bed, 
And he promised that 





“Rind | 
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rest usually went home for theirs. How were 
they to get out and go home? 

The old sheep had lain himself down in the 
shade just before the outside door, and not one of 
the scholars dared go by him. There were no 
boys in school that summer only small ones. 

‘Perhaps some one will come along that can 
help us,”’ said Miss Putnam. 

So they began to watch for help to come. But 
the schoolhouse was on a side road quite a little 
distance from the main highway, and as only a 
few families lived on the road beyond the school- 
house, there was very little travel on it. 

‘“*There’s a cloud of dust!’’ cried Freddie 
Rogers watching the main road. ‘And oh! two 
men in a wagon!” } 

They all began to shout and wave their hands | 





out of the window, but the men had no idea what 
Was wanted. | 
Johnny Brown burst into tears as the team | 
drove out of sight. ‘I'm so hungry !”’ he said. 
“Don’t ery,”’ said Fan Elliot, “and you may 
have a cooky out of my pail.” 
Johnny took it, and smiled through his tears. 
In all the houses, all the people were wondering 
why the children didn’t come home to dinner. 
One o’clock came. ‘‘Please don’t begin school,” 
pleaded the scholars. ‘We're so hungry!” 
Just then down the road came Mr. Johnson, | 
looking for his stray sheep. | 
‘sHere you are!” he said. ‘Well, well, if you 
haven't gone to keeping jail, you rascal! Come 
out, children, and go home to your dinners. I'll 
take care of this old scamp'” 








Seid qe0d Dame Deroliny , 
vill reod dud im 
Fi litle History .’ 


Che day was very sultry , 
Ghe book was x fe dy . 


Che children oll were still as mice, 


Kad so on hour weni by . 


a 


ci aks 


But when rejoiced bo find them 


So quiel and so wise 


fi last the qood dame sul ler book, 


Wet horrer filled her eyes ! 


INo wonder that fle stillness 
iad grow so ver 

Tor every lille se 
‘Wes nodding Fast asleep ! 


eee ee 


ath, 4. 


deep , 






TOGRAGK 


Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, etc. 
1. 
RIDDLE. 





Unnumbered travellers 
have tok 
The tales of 
manifold 
That all who gaze on me 
behold. 
When ona neck I have 
a place 
I add a beauty and a 
race, : 
And I’m your strength 
in any case. 
A. M. P. 


2. 
TRAVELLING PUZZLE. 


wonders 


Begin each word with 
the final letters of the 
preceding word. 

Example.—From Wut 
falo to Iceland the fare 
is, 1, a wash; 2, a form 
of architecture.—Buffa 
lo — lotion — Ionic — Ice 
land. 


From Chicago to Ven 
ice the fare is 
- An evil spirit. 
. An ointment. 
A visionary. 
. A fall flower. 
A mistake. 
. A wind instrument. 
. An English queen. 
. An organ of sensa 
tion. 


DAO wwe 


From Paris to Pales 
tine: 

1. A conclusion. 

2. Fat. 

3. A native of a cer 
tain > of Africa. 

4. A beautiful mineral. 


3. 
BEHEADINGS. 


1. Thou art that life and 
knowledge lend. 

2. To bring toan untime 
ly end. 

3. Misfortunes that on 
some descend. 


1. A painful wrench that 
makes one frown. 

2. A portion of my lady’s 
gown. 

3. The blessing that the 
clouds send down. 


4. 
PUZZLE. 

Example.—Behead and 
curtail having bloomed, 
and leave not high.— 
B-low-n. 

1. Behead and curtail 
treatment, and leave to 
settle. 

2. Behead and curtail 
want of feeling, and 
leave a passage. 





he’d never ’lude 
To anythin’ that’s red. 
ANNA M. PRATT. 





* Titian was a famous 
Itclian artist who painted ( 
his women with beautiful \ 
red hair. }) 
neal dai VA 
\ 
For the Companion. .. 
A QUEER JAILER. 
Tramp! Tramp! 
Tramp! 


Every scholar in Miss 
Putnam’s school prick- 
ed up their ears at the 
sound of those heavy 
footsteps in the entry, 
sure that the committee 
had come to visit the 
school. Miss Putnam 
thought so, too. 

A queer kind of un- 
certain knock came 
presently at the door, 
and Miss Putnam open- 
ed it. 

Instead of seeing Deacon Harper’s pleasant, 
rosy face, however, she looked down on the 
wicked eyes of Mr. Johnson’s old horned sheep, 
the terror of all the children, and some of the 
older people, too, when he was at large. 

rhe remnants of a poke about his neck showed 
he had broken out of his pasture up the road, 
and he had come into the schoolhouse entry to 
get away from the hot sun. 

Miss Putnam stepped boldly up to drive him 
out, but he was not afraid, and dashing at her, 
knocked her over. Quick as a flash she jumped 
Up, slipped through the half-open door, and two 
of the larger girls coming to help, they managed 
to shut it in his face. Then they left him to him- 
eelf, and school went on as usual. 

The noon recess came in about an hour, and a 
new trouble arose. Only about half a dozen of 
the twenty scholars brought their dinners; the 





For the Companion. 


CORINNE’S REASON. 


Corinne had been to Sunday school, 
And she had learned a verse to say; 
“Repeat it, dear,” a lady urged, 
Who called to see mamma one day. 


Corinne thought hard, then frowned a bit. 
“I can’t jus’ sink to-day of that, 

*Cause why,” she hastily explained, 
“I haven’t on my Sunday hat!” 


~——o 





For the Companion. 


ROSY’'S STORY. 


Rosy was only four years old when she made 
this story, so you must not expect it to be a very 
good one. Perhaps only children who are four | 
years old themselves ought to read it. 








**Well, mamma, you know the other day Alice | 
and I were up in a tree; and we heard a gre-at 





noise, rumbling and tumbling. And I said to 
Alice, ‘I do reatty BELIEVE it is the sea | 
serpent!’ And then we climbed ‘way up to the 
top of the tree, and we looked, and there was a 
gre-e-at rainbow! and it looked at us. And then | 
it sang us a gre-e-at song; and the song was: 
““*Way! stay! I used to be a sea-serpent!’”’ 


* 
> 





Wuewn three-year-old Fern was visiting grandma 
last winter, she hastened to make the acquaintance 
of Madam Pussy, who had lost one of her ears 
by frost. ‘Why, see here, grandma,” she cried, 
“this ear’s no good! Take it right off, and fix 
up a new one.” And then, as grandma did not 
answer at once, she concluded, “Well, if you 
don’t, grandpa will!” 





| 16. Cough, fee—coffee. 


3. Behead and curtail 
to glide smoothly, and 
leave an exclamation of 
wonder. 

4. Behead and curtail 
to lie in the sun, and 
leave in like manner. 

5. Behead and curtail 
a disease, and leave the 
close of day. 

6. Behead and curtail 
a rope used for catching 
wild horsea, and leave a 
beast of burden. 

7. Behead and curtail 
a sign, and leave a per- 
sonal pronoun. 

The beheaded letters, 
transposed, will spell a 
city on one of the Great 
Lakes. The curtailed 
letters, transposed, will 
spell the State to which 
it belongs. 


5. 
CHARADE. 


People occupy my third, 
And do my first and 
second ; 
If your tongue goes 
wag-a-wag, 
My whole you may be 
reckoned. 





Answers to Puzzles 
in Last Number. 
1. The month of June. 

2. 1. “Who sups well, sleeps well.” 

. “Some are more nice than wise.” 

. “The first dish will please all.” 

. “What the eye sees not the heart rues not.” 

5. “The dog wags his tail, not for you, but for 

the bread.” 

6. “For mad words, deaf ears.” 


orm Gone 


3. 1. Mock orange. 2. Sigh, ring, a—syringa. 
3. Why, gee, Leah—wigelia. 4. Jap, on, I, car— 
japonica. 5. Snow-drop. 6. A, k, seer—acacia. 
7. Spy, Rhea—spirea. 8. Heath. 9. June, I, purr 
—juniper. 10. Flowering-almond. ll. Box. 12. 
Elder. 13. Snow-ball. 14. Hard-hack. 15. T—tea. 

17. Bay, bury—bay berry. 
19. Witch-hazef. 20. Arbor- 
Mag, no, 
24. Choke, 


18. Sue, Mac—aumac. 
vite. 21. Oh, Leander—oleander. 22. 
Leah—magnolia. 23. Law, rill—laurel. 
bury—choke-berry. 
4. Summer’s in the sound of June, 
Summer and a deepened tune 
Of the bees and of the birds, 
And of loitering children’s words, 
And of brooks that as they go 
Seem to think aloud yet low. 
—Leigh Hund. 


5. Commonwealth. 6. Hop-o’-my-Thumb. 
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APPRECIATION. 


SHAM 


Sincerity and good feeling are the basis, not of 
cll manners which are charming, but of all man- 
ners whose charm is lasting. If these qualities be 
lacking, neither wit nor polish nor intellectual 
graces can in the long run atone for their absence. 
No affected sweetness will endure all tests; no 
sham but is certain to be at length discovered. 

It so chanced that in the society of one small 
town there were three people who were unfortu- 
nate enough to have one and the same mental 
defect. They could not appreciate poetry. Rhyme 
and measure were for them without charm, and if 
a fine thought appealed to them in despite of these, 
they would honestly bave liked it better stated in 
plain prose. 

One of this trio not only did not like poetry; he 
hated it. So at least he was wont to declare, with 
au manner expressive of the heartiest contempt for 
anybody who could find satisfaction in what he 
called sentimental jingles, labored heroics and 
melodious trash. fe was fond of airing his 
opinions in society and at the literary club. They 
were sincere, but they were seldom agreeable to 
the company who were obliged to listen to them. 

The second person of this trio was a woman of 
a prosaic turn of mind, but possessing keen per- 
ceptions and being fond of admiration, she erred 
on the other side. 
tried to conceal it. She read poetry with diligence, 
committed much of it to memory, and frequently 
forced into her conversation quotations from 
Byron and Tennyson. She delivered them with 
careful elocutionary effect, but they never rang 
true; and genuine lovers of lovely lines winced to 
hear them from her lips. 

It was felt after a time that her literary culture 
was an affectation, and soon even her real tastes 
and accomplishments fell under the shadow of the 
same suspic ion. 

The third unpoetic personage was a merry and 
intelligent old maid; but though she confessed 
frankly her lack of appreciation, people seldom 
thought about it, for she remained modestly silent 
when poems and poets were under discussion. 

To her intimate friends she occasionally admitted 
that it was a real grief to her that she was cut off 
from the enjoyment of what gave so many people 
such deep and elevating delight, and that she could 
never become entirely reconciled to it. But it 
could not be helped, and the best she could do was 
to read her prose favorites the more faithfully, 
and be sure she extracted from them all the 

yleasure and profit possible. Everybody liked 
ier, and not the most ardently poetic young enthu- 
siast ever found her stupid or uncongenial. 

It is a defect to be deplored if one is unable to 
enjoy the beauties of art, of music, or of poetry, 
but it is nothing either to be ashamed of, or to brag 
about as a creditable oddity. 

Solid prose is good, and so may be a solidly 
prosaic mind. The despicable thing is the sham. 
People who reel off without feeling glib phrases 
and mellifluous couplets might learn a lesson from 

00r ignorant Audrey, who also did not know what 
It was to be poetical, but was wise enough to 
inquire first of all, ‘Is it honest in word and deed? 
Is it a true thing ?” 
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A HUNTING 





COSTUME. 


The remarkable costume worn by’Englishmen in 
the Indian jungles some sixty years ago is described 
by Colonel Campbell, who, thus attired, returned 
from a hunting expedition to camp one afternoon 
in May, the warmest time of the year. His garb 
must have been uncomfortably warm, and the 
covering for the head seems insufficient. 


On riding up to the regimental mess-tent, I found 
my brother officers seated in front of it. I was 
forthwith surrounded by a group of light-hearted 
“subs,”? who welcomed my return with three cheers 
for “The Jungle Wallah,” and then, without any 
apparent cause, burst into fits of uncontroilable 
laughter. A glanée at my uncouth garments, which 
contrasted strangely with the trim scarlet jackets 
and spotless white trousers of my brother officers, 
at once explained the cause of their mirth. 

Fancy a dust-begrimed figure, with a face tenned 
to the color, and nearly to the consistency, of an 
old buff jerkin, seated on a handsome Arab horse, 
but clothed in an old, greasy fustian jacket, with 
brown cord breeches to match, without either neck- 
cloth or waistcoat, his head covered by a hunting 
cap of half-dressed buffalo leather, and his legs 
eased in long leggings of deerskin, a belt of 
leopard-skin buckled round his waist, supporting 
on one side an ammunition pouch of the same 
material, and on the other a long hunting-knife 
with a buckhorn handle mounted in silver, a 
double-barreled rifle slung at his back, and a hog- 
spear grasped in his right hand. 

Then fancy the half-cleaned skull of a wolf 
protruding its grinning muzzle from under the 
flap of one holster, and the tail of a rare species of 
squirrel, picked up on the line of march, dangling 
from the other, and you will have some idea of my 
personal appearance. 

Till the moment I halted in front of the mess- 
tent I had never bestowed a thought on the 
Robinson-Crusoe-like figure I presented, nor the 
pes a in a military point of view, of thus 

a in camp to report myself to a superior 

cer 
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MADE HIM FINISH. 


Hobbies may be too conspicuous. A Boston 
youth, on a recent trip through Arizona, stopped 
at a village hotel. When dinner was ready, the 
tall, lank, long-haired landlord pointed to the table 
and said: “Hev a cheer, pard.” “No, thanks. I 
never sit down to eat. You have observed that 
animals, even swine, stand while eating.” 


“Ww al, pard! Whar’d ye git that idee?” 
“Excuse me, I never talk when eating. Animals 
do not. Our artificial way of living is all wrong.” 

The landlord said nothing, but his coal- black 
eyes flashed and his big moustache moved viciously. 
Atter dinner the young man said: 

“Now forabed. Always take a nap after eating. 
Even swine do that.” 

Without a word the landlord directed him to a 
bed. After an hour’s nap, the young man came 
inw the office, paid his bill.” and turned to go. 

“Hold on, pard!” muttered the landlord, taking 
off his coat. “Ye don’t leave this ranch till ye 
finish.” 

“F—finish!” 

“That’s what I said, pard,” and he strode up to 

Boston youth and seized him by the collar. 
“Ye air purty, awful purty, but ye air the wust 
dandy that wuz ever in these diggin’ 8s. Yeeat like 
a pig, an’ ye sleep like a pig, an’ now ye’ll squeal 
like a pig, or I’ll shake the —’ 





the 


But the young man “squealed,” and was for- | 


given. 


| 


| 
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magnet on whose surface we dwell. 
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circumstances in his own early days, hé had a 
blind hatred of all display in the youth of a later 
generation. I had been forewarned of this, and 
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As the two fell into conversation I stood some- 
what apart, and noticed casually on the opposite 
side of the street the bent form and wrinkled face 
of an old native woman. She seemed to be standing | 
in a supplicating attitude on the outer edge of the 
walk, and to be devouring the king with her eyes. | 
He looked up, caught sight of her, and said: 
I me for a moment, gentlemen. Do not 

ave. | 

He then walked directly across to the old woman, 

Who advanced a step or two with clasped hands to 
meet him, aud taking his hand in hers, pressed it 
reverently to her lips. Thus they stood in earnest 
conversation, she looking meantime into his face 
With deep solicitude. 
, nen he had released his hand from her grasp, 
ifted it and patted her gently on the shoulder. 
; ‘ving said what he had to say, he stooped, kissed | 
ier wrinkled cheek, and then ¢ame back to us. 
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i 
EPITAPH. 
An incorrigible office-seeker died a few years 
ri and his friends asked a well-known journalist 
or an epitaph for his tombstone. | 


The journalist s 
J alist suggested the following, which 
Was not, however, adopted : - 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
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The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is $1.15 
a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or sixteen pages are often given its sub- 
seribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. The Companion does not employ 
agents to solicit renewals of subscriptions. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-Office Money Order, Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money Order. "WHEN 
NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the money 
in a Registered Letter. All pommnoe 4 ate gees 
to register letters whenever requested to 

Silver should never be sent through red vo It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Postal Notes are not a safe means of sending money. 
Any one can collect them at any Money-Order Post- 
office, and if lost or stolen the money cannot be 
recovered, as no deplicates are issued. Subscribers 
who send us Postal Notes must do so at their own 
risk. 

Renewals. — Three weeks are required after the 
receipt of money by us before the date opposite 
your name on your paper, which shows to what 
time your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.— Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 


your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 
Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 
THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 
41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 
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SCHOOLS AND NEAR-SIGHTEDNESS. 


A paper which was read at the last meeting of 
the American Medical Association upon myopia— 
near-sightedness—presents facts and suggestions 
of great and general importance. The writer of 
it, Doctor Dowling, of Cincinnati, examined the 
eyes of one thousand scholars in the schools of 
that city, to determine the percentage of myopia 
and the chief causes of the trouble. 

Of the one thousand children, more than three 
hundred were found to be more or less near- 
righted. Scarcely any of these were under nine 
years of age, and the percentage of myopia 
increased regularly from grade to grade. 

In the Art School the average of near-sighted 
pupils was forty-two per cent. The highest per- 
centage was found in classes where fine shading 
was done; the lowest where the drawing and 
painting were from life. 

In the College of Music the figures were higher 
still; fifty-six per cent. of the scholars were 
myopic. This state of things was believed to be 
due to the fact. that the majority of the students 
were persons of limited means, who were crowding 
two years of study into one by working night and 
day. It appeared that many found their eyesight 
ruined by the time they finished their course. 

In the public schools myopia was generally 
much more common among girls than among boys; 
in one school the proportion was three times as 
great. The fact that girls, in addition to their 
school studies, did a great amount of sewing and 
other similar work, was believed to be responsible | 
for much of this difference. 

Schools that were badly lighted and ventilated 
showed a correspondingly higher rate of myopia. 
The German schools were worst of all. In one of 
them half the boys and nearly three-quarters of 
the girls were near-sighted, and that at the early 
age of ten or twelve. The peculiarly fatiguing 
character of the German letters is supposed to be 
the cause of this distressing result. 

Some of Doctor Dowling’s suggestions, briefly 
stated, are these: 

1. Bad light, bad ventilation, and unsanitary 
conditions, with a low standard of general health, 
increase the myopic tendency. 

2. School-books should be printed in large type. 

3. In reading and studying, the page should be 
held about a foot from the eye. : 

4. Young people predisposed to myopia should 
not study by artificial light. 

5. Shading and tinting should be discarded from 
the public schools. 
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MAKING THE HILLS TREMBLE. 


Who would suppose that a hill could be mad@ to 
vibrate and tremble like a bell, and ‘that such 
vibrations would last for hours after the cause 
which produced them had ceased to act? Yet this 
appears to be true. 

Of course, in comparing a hill to a bell it is not 
intended to suggest that the extent of the vibrations 
in the two cases is comparable, but simply that the 
hill may continue to tremble in a manner similar to 
that in which the vibrations of a bell are prolonged. 

A writer in Nature relates that a slight earth- 
quake shock which occurred at Rome last February 








set the hill on which the observatory of Roca di 
Papa stands into a state of vibration which lasted 
for many hours. It should not be understood that | 
this was a shaking of the hill which could be | 
perceived by ordinary means. But a pendulum | 
plainly showed that the hill was in a state of | 
trembling, which gradually disappeared. 

Even more curious and interesting is the recorded 
fact that the playing of children on the slopes of | 
Flamsteed Hill, on which the observatory of 
Greenwich stands, sets the hill into vibration to | 


such an extent as to interrupt observations which | 


depend upon the motionlessness of a tray of 
mercury. 
Hundreds of children are accustomed in the 





evening to romp upon the hill onsite te oi obser- 
vatory walls. Joining hands they run headlong 
down the slope, and tumble in a heap at its foot. 


| The result is that the solid hill is thrown into such 
| a state of tremor that the vibrations continue to be 
felt at the observatory until long past midnight, | 


and for many hours after the tired children have 
been asleep. 

Undoubtedly the nature and position of the rocks 
and soil composing a hill have a most important 
influence in determining its sensitiveness to such 
minute disturbances. But the fact that a hill is 
capable of behaving in that manner at all is 
calculated to make us regard the crust of the earth 
on which we dwell with renewed interest and 
curiosity. 


CROCODILE DUEL. 


An Englishman living upon the island of Sumatra 
had been down to the mouth of the Batu Bara 
River, to receive from the Singapore steamer the 
cash with which he paid the coolies who worked 
for him. He had four thousand dollars, weighing 
about two hundredweight, in a box balanced in the 
canoe, and with himself and two paddlers aboard 
there was, as he says, “barely two inches free- 
board.” 

I was very drowsy and was nearly asleep, when 
a cry of “Crocodile!” brought me to a sitting 
position, and about fifty yards ahead I saw a mass 
of foam and spray surrounding some black object, 
which in a few seconds 1 discovered to be two 
immense crocodiles in deadly combat. 

The bowman let his paddle go in his fright, and 
we were drifting right down upon the str uggling 
monsters, a touch from which would have sun 
when the steersman, by desperate efforts, managed 
to alter our course, so that we cleared them by a 
few feet only 

An ug! sight it was, the huge jaws, with their 
hooked leony tusks, interloc ked, the fore-claws 
anchored in éach other’s sides, the stiff, armor-clad 
bodies writhing like a lizard’s, and the hideous, 
stony green eyes seeming to start from their 
sockets. 

It was not a moment for accurate estimate, but I 
am sure that either of them must have been con- 
siderably longer than our canoe, namely, sixteen 
feet. Just as we passed, one of them succeeded 
for the moment in forcing his antagonist under 
water, and as he did so struck such a blow on the 
water with his tail that it sounded like the report 
of a duck fun. and completely drenched us with 
spray, pe that I thought for the instant we were 
swamped 

The strong current, however, carried us quickly 
clear, and for ten minutes we watched them rolling 
over ‘and over in a cloud of foam, now deeply 

reddened, until they suddenly sank and we saw 
them no more. The men’s nerves were so shaken 
that they saw imaginary crocodiles in every log, 
and finally upset the Ganoe about a mile’ from 
home, luckily in only two feet of water. 


POLITE PHOTOGRAPHER. 

The knack which French photographers, and 
especially those of Paris, possess in relieving their 
sitters of a constrained and distressed look while 
sitting for their portraits has long been the envy 
and perplexity of photographers of other nations. 
An American photographer, on a recent visit to 
Paris, took pains to study the means by which this 
very desirable result was reached. 


He reports that it all lies in a very simple device, 
which well illustrates the nature of the Frenchman. 

When a lady, for instance, is sitting to a pho- 
jog wn ted for a portrait, the operator does not, in 

a perfunctory manner, coldly request her to ‘Look 
pleasant now, ma ’am!” He says to her, in the 
most natural and graceful manner in the world: 

“It's quite unnecessary to ask madame to look 
pleasant; she could not look otherwise!” 

The lady, of course, acknowledges the compli- 
ment with her most gracious and high-bred smile. 
“Click!” goes the camera, and the picture is 
obtained, revealing the sitter at her high-water 
mark, as it were. 


NOW OR NEVER. 


There is hardly anything so bad that a wise 
person cannot get some good out of it. Indeed, it 
is one of the principal marks of a philosopher that 
he reaps an advantage even from misfortune. 


A little Boston girl, according to the Herald, had 
for some time wanted a dog. Finally she was 
taken very ill with pneumonia. One day, when she 
had begun to get better, she told her mamma how 
very much she wanted a dog, and begged her to 
ask grandpa to buy her one. 

Mamma answered that grandpa did not like dogs, 
and probably would not be willing to buy one. 
Then, seeing = little invalid look sadly ‘disap- 
pointed, she sa 

“Wait till ea get well, my dear; then we will 
see.” 

“Oh no,” answered the child, whose few years 
had taught her a little wisdom, “the sic ker lam the 
more likely he will be to buy it for me.” 


HUMOROUS SNAKE. 


In Marianne North’s “Recollections of a Happy 
Life” is a short description of a tame snake which 
deserves remembrance as a being fond of a joke. 


Its mistress would sometimes twist the pretty 
bronze creature in the great plait of hair she wore 
round her head, and once threatened to go down 
thus decorated to a dinner-party of rather stiff 
people. 

But one of the snake’s own eccentricities serves 
to distinguish it among all other reptiles of a 
similar nature which have served as pets. 

It was as fond of glittering things as its mistress 
herself, and when she took off her many rings 
and placed them on different parts of the table, it 
would go about collecting them, and _ strin ing 
them on its lithe body. Then it would tie itself in 
a knot, so that the rings could not be taken off 
until it was pleased to untie itself again. 


HER REASON. 

Even an artistic judgment depends on the “point 
of view.” A lady who saw that her servant-girl 
seemed to take a certain interest in the objects of 
art in her parlor, said to her: 


“Whie h one of these eiwen do you like best, 
Mary? 
his one, mum,” said Mary, pointing to the 
osm Venus of Milo. 
“And w hy do you like the Venus best?” 
“Sure, it’s the aisiest to doost, mum!” answered 
the girl. 


“WHAT sort of a person is Mrs. B——?” asked a 
village gossip of the butcher, who had been seen 
talking evith a new resident. “A perfect lady!” 
was the enthusiastic reply. “She don’t know one 
cut 0’ meat from another!” 


“The Best in the World,’’ says Allen & Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio, sellers for fifty years of the old and 
well-known “ Vegetable Pulmonary Balsam” for Coughs, 
Colds and Consumption. Cutler Bros. & Co., Boston, 
proprietors. Price Sc. and $1. Large bottle delivered on 
receipt of $1. Agents in the large centres of the U. S. and 
sold by apothecaries generally. Get the genuine. [Adv. 








STAMP COLLECTORS Mey, tern some 
vantage and receive a Central American stam p FRE§ 
wy oink 4 000 L of stamp collectors. 

in Hosiery. 


, 1009 Locust St, St. LOUIS, MO. — Mo. 
y ) Qe Save Discomfort and Darning. 
The toes are not distorted as by the old style stocking, 
and the big toe, having room enough, stays inside. 
Men’s, 25c., 35c., 0c. Women’s, soc. Give size shoe. 


Illustrated Booklet Free. 
WAUKENHOSE C0., 76 Chauncy St., Boston, Mass. 
IF AN ELDERLY PERSON 
should ask me why do I take Poluboskos, I 

should say :— 

Because the waste of the body is greater as the 
years go on and needs to be more rapidly 
repaired. 

Because Poluboskos contains all the elements 
essential to the repairs to the tissues. 

Because you can digest your food much more 
easily with Poluboskos than without. 

Pamphlet on application. 
E1sNER & MENDELSON Co., 6 Barclay St., New York. 


“B & H” LAMP, 


BRIGHTEST LIGHT. 
EASIEST CARED FOR. 
LARGEST VARIETY. 
Every Genuine Lamp Stamped 
“The B & H.” 

BUY IT. TAKE NO OTHER. 
SOLD BY ALL LEADING HOUSES, 

We've a little book that tells 
about this Lamp. Send for it. 
BRADLEY & HUBBARD MFG. CO., 

NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO. 
etl FACTORIES: Meriden, Conn. 
Short Talks on Life Insurance, 

interesting to every family. 


The New Shape 

















TALK 5. 


Cash in Hand 


or funds immediately available, as fur- 
nished by a Life Insurance Policy, 
proves a great boon to the family while 
settling up the affairs of the deceased, 
providing money for their support until 
a profitable disposal of property can be 
made or probate laws complied with. 


None Better Than Ours. 


WRITE FOR PARTICULARS. 
MASS. BENEFIT ASSOCIATION, 53 State St., Boston, Mass. 








Swiss Lilac. 


Lundborg’s Perfumes are 
of the highest quality, anda 
selection is simply a matter 
of individual taste. Swiss 
Lilac is very popular. 

They are for sale by all 
dealers in toilet articles. 

LADD & COFFIN, 


Proprietors and Manufacturers, 
24 Barclay St., New York. 


A BEAUTIFUL CRAZY QUILT 


00 ot ain can be made with our package of 6 
FF Silke — Satin pieces,asst’d bright colors Oy et 
5 packs, $1.00. Silk Plush and Velvet, 40 large pieces’ 
| asst’d colors, 50c. rie’s Silk Mill, Little Fe rry, N.J. 





use‘ COMMON SENSE” TRUNK. 


Greatest Invention in Trunk Line, 


DO PA Es 

Gusctatend th more Guahio and convenient than 
other made and cost no } dy ae Made in any size or style 

and for all pur’ aa while backed ek 
against the 9 a and A avoid the breaking off plaster, 
tearing carpe Ty — £, scans yourself by lifting 
the olc ae trem forward - .. u stop to think a 
‘ou will ask your ar or “Common Sense” 

f he hasn’t them, write for catalogue, free 

FRANK PALICA, Inventor, Racine, Ww is. 








Let all ladies see tie 
Rounded Rib on Holding 
Edges, the Warren’s orig- 
inal identifying feature 
to prevent stocking cut- 


ting. No other hose 
supporter can help cut- 
ting the stocking. The 
Warren for sale 








Permanent varnish—one of the 
finest achievements of organized 


‘industry—why is it so rare? 


It isn't rare; the supply ex- 
ceeds the demand. The appre- 
ciation of it is rare. 

If you don’t care for it, why 
should your furniture-maker pay 
for it? 


“People’s Text-Book on Varnish,” sent free. 
MURPHY VARNISH CO., 
FRANKLIN MURPHY, President. 
Newark, Boston, Cleveland, St. Louis, Chicagw. 





22 Short or Long 
Rifle, or 32 Short. 








This Rifle can be put together and 
taken apart instantly without any tool. 


THE “NEW YORK CLUB” RIFLE, 
As shown above, is made by the Crescent Arms Co., 
and is one of the finest Rifles in the world. Has 
Automatic Shell Ejector, Case-Hardened Frame. For 
convenience, accuracy and strength, it is not excelled. 
All parts interchangeable. Rifle- shooting is the most 
scientific and manly of out-of-door sports. Price S. 
» No. 1, for Ball Cap, only $2. 
No. 3, mington Action, shoot regular 22 A. 
Price $3.50. No. 10, Warnant or Springfield Action, 
spot & cartria e. Price $4.00. Magic Repeating 


Air Rifles, the handsomest, Pay and the most 
effective = Gun gis. oot A times in rapid 
succession. 2.25. W inchest r Repeating 


Rifles, shooting , 38, ae tscamnen areth e8, 44. 63. 

Will send any of the above Rifles C.0. D. if $1.5 

with order to insure Express Charges. Sporting ‘Goods 

Catalogue sent for 6 cents. Address, ; 
KIRTLAND BROS. & CO., 62 Fulton St., New York. 


MOTH PROOF 
BAG. 


No paste or glue necessary. 
Garments can be remov' 
and replaced instantly, and 
have no bad odor when taken 

out to use. 
Air-tight and perfectly proof 
_— Moth and Dust. 
urable, and can be used 
year after year. 





SIZES: , 

24x48 in. when closed, price, 
ets. each. 

80x48 in. when closed, price, 
10 cts. each. 

(PATENTED. ) SOLD BY DRY GOODS DEALERS. 


Expressed to any address on receipt i pke. When ordering 
eand Postal Note or Registered Letier. TRADE SUPPLIED. 
DETROIT PAPER BAG CO. 








77 Larned Street West, 





Detroit, Nich 
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of experience and an unquestioned reputation for honest and durable work. 
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Style “B” (Grand) especially are attracting world-wide notice. 
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